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Pastoralia 


The Corporate Nature of Christianity 


Christianity was not preached as an abstract doctrine but 
established as a spiritual community. From the beginning it ap- 
pears in corporate form, and the convert to Christianity not 
merely accepts certain religious truths but also becomes a mem- 
ber of a definite religious society possessing a distinct entity of its 
own. Communion with this body of men united by many ties 
and visibly held together makes a Christian. Historical Chris- 
tianity is unquestionably a social organism and manifests itself 
as such in the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
converts made by the discourse of St. Peter were received into 
the Apostolic community and shared the life of those who had 
already been associated with the Apostles: ‘“They therefore 
that received his word were baptized: and there were added in 
that day about three thousand souls. And they were persever- 
ing in the doctrine of the Apostles and in the communication of 
the breaking of bread and in prayers. And all they that believed 
were together and had all things common.’”? 

Jerusalem was the birthplace of Christianity. Now, if in the 
place of its origin Christianity takes on the form of a true society, 
we may conclude that this is the pattern imposed by its Divine 
Author and that the social character of the Christian religion is 
not a mere accident but an essential element of the divine plan. 
In Jerusalem Christianity is not made up of separate and inde- 
pendent groups of believers, but constitutes a strict and organic 
unit. It is truly and in every sense one and undivided. Out of 
this community, as out of its germ, all Christianity must grow and 
naturally will have the same characteristics, for the original germ 
determines the lines of later development. A Christianity, there- 





1 Acts, ii. 40, 41, 44. 
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fore, that does not bear the earmarks of the first Christian com- 
munity in Jerusalem is a different plantation. We shall pres- 
ently see that it is not the Christianity of Christ, since we will 
prove that the Christian community of Jerusalem was the in- 
stitution of the Lord Himself, destined to expand and in course 
of time to extend to all the peoples of the earth but in spite of 
its external development to retain its original identity. 

The Christian community of Jerusalem presented the character 
of social unity. The same holds good of the Christian com- 
munities that were established in other cities. They were dupli- 
cates of the community of Jerusalem and formed after the same 
model. Driven from Jerusalem, the Apostles established such 
associations in many cities, but these associations everywhere 
bore the same features. The local community in every place is a 
corporative affair, the essential traits of which Rev. Dr. Edward 
Maguire sets forth as follows: “The local community was an 
organic unit. It was a church. The brethren in each district 
formed a well-defined and exclusive association to which only 
the saved were added. ‘All who believed were together, but of 
the rest no man durst join himself unto them.’ Non-members 
were outsiders, the brethern being referred to as the initiated. 
The penitent Saul returning from Damascus to Jerusalem ex- 
perienced some difficulty in having himself ‘joined to the dis- 
ciples.’ The new fellowship was a visible society.’’? 

In these early Christian communities all the requirements of a 
genuine society are verified. The analysis of the concept of a 
society yields three essential elements. To begin with, there is 
the aggregate of individuals incorporated by visible initiation. 
Then, every society has its proper end and purpose which is to be 
attained by joint action. The third and most important ele- 
ment in a society is authority. No society can exist as such with- 
out a ruling authority. It is also this authority which imparts 
to a society its specific character. Hence, if the authority by 
which the common activity is directed flows from the people, we 
have a democracy. Membership in a society implies subjection 
to its constituted authority. The marks enumerated as consti- 
tutive of society are unmistakably present in the local Christian 


2 “Ts Schism Lawful?” (Dublin). 
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community. There is the rite of initiation: ‘“They therefore 
that received his word were baptized.’ The common end is 
salvation. The chief element, that of a ruling authority, is 
conspicuously evident: the mother-church at Jerusalem was at 
first shepherded by the Apostles, who admitted or excluded 
aspirants to membership and appointed those who were elected 
to various offices. Later we have in this community as well as 
in those of other localities a body of superiors known as elders or 
overseers and always appointed by the Apostles themselves or 
their delegates. When Paul and Barnabas had preached the 
word at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe and had made many 
converts, they appointed to them elders in every church. Titus 
is instructed to appoint elders in every church in Crete: “For 
this cause I left thee in Crete: that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that are wanting and shouldst ordain priests in every city, 
as I also appointed thee.”* The existence of elders in the other 
cities is vouched for by the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. James. Nowhere do the early Christian com- 
munities appear as democratic or anarchical groups, in spite of 
the spirit of brotherhood which animates and pervades them. 
In fact, charity itself is authoritatively organized and ad- 
ministered, as is manifest from the account concerning the mis- 
management of relief work in Jerusalem: ‘“‘And in those days, 
the number of disciples increasing, there arose a murmuring of 
the Greeks against the Hebrews, for that their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration. Then the twelve, calling to- 
gether the multitude of the disciples, said: ‘It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables. Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men of good reputation, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business.’ ’’4 

But the different local communities themselves were not au- 
tonomous and independent but organically interrelated. These 
several churches make up a larger social unit subject to a central 
external authority. This visible fraternity is referred to as the 
Church. Thus, St. Luke writes: ‘‘Now, the Church had peace 





* Titus, i. 5. 
‘ Acts, iv. 1-3. 
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throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria.’’> The Apostles, 
who remained in Jerusalem, exercised jurisdiction over the dis- 
persed communities. The controversy about the admission of 
Gentiles to the Christian fellowship was settled in Jerusalem, and 
there terminated in an authoritative manner. The binding force 
of the Apostolic decision in this matter is recognized by the scat- 
tered communities. Nothing stands out more clearly from the 
pages of the Apostolic records than that there existed in the early 
Apostolic Church a central doctrinal and disciplinary authority 
which bound the separate Christian communities together into 
one organic whole. No amount of interpretation can weaken 
this fact. Authority is plainly and unequivocally asserted. Any- 
thing like democratic phraseology is foreign to the tenor of the 
Acts. Apostolic Christianity bears not the slightest resemblance 
to modern Protestant Christianity, with its lack of centrali- 
zation, its absence of authority, its undogmatic preaching, its un- 
decided controversies, its freedom of interpretation, and its creedal 
diversity. In strong contrast with Protestantism, Apostolic 
Christianity is both dogmatic and ecclesiastical. The creed is 
not a matter of individual choice, but an indispensable condition 
of membership and.the bond of unity. The following passage ac- 
curately portrays primitive Christianity as mirrored in the earliest 
Christian documents: ‘‘The Apostles acted as authoritative 
pastors of the entire Church not only collectively but individually. 
The Gospel doctrinal and disciplinary is everywhere represented 
as being a deposit, a definite consignment of truth, entrusted to 
the Twelve to be preserved intact for the enlightenment of men. 
Doctrines proposed by the Apostles as contained in the deposit 
must be accepted by all.’’® 

Msgr. Pierre Batiffol in similar techie describes the corporate 
character of early Christianity. He writes: ‘Primitive Catholi- 
cism first impresses the historian as a dispersion of local churches, 
united by the identity of their faith and the solidarity, spiritual 
and social, which binds them all together.... The true essence 
of Christianity, its divine originality, manifested itself from its 
very beginning, in that it was neither a philosophy, nor a people, 





§ Acts, ix. 31. 
6 Dr. E. Maguire, op. cit, 
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but a revelation and a Church.... The preaching of the Gospel 
by the Apostles had the result of everywhere forming the Chris- 
tians into visible and organized Christian communities, into 
brotherhoods in which there were no more Jews, or Greeks, 
Scythians, or slaves, but in which Jesus was all in all. The 
Christians were brothers by a brotherhood which was super- 
natural indeed, but was also immediately social. Individualism 
was never the law of the Christian religion.... From all these 
characteristic notes, we must conclude that Christianity spread 
and established itself as a religion of authority. The right to 
heresy existed no more for the Christian in his Church than for 
the Jew in his synagogue. Heretics were separated from the 
Christian community, just as public sinners were separated. The 
faithful ordered their belief and their conduct according to what 
had been received ; what was new and not in agreement with what 
had been received, could only be foreign, and mere ‘tradition of 
men.’ But there was a tradition of God.... The unanimity 
in each Church and among the Churches was rendered possible 
only by the control of an authority which was in the presbyters 
as they were called.’’’ 

That Christianity from the outset possessed a definite social 
structure and an organic unity is a fact so obvious that even 
serious-minded Protestant historians will not deny it. Thus, 
Adolf Harnack admits that historical Christianity was born or- 
ganic. ‘“The disciples,” he writes, ‘at once formed themselves 
into a community.’’* True, he denies that it was the intention 
of Christ to establish a religious society. To that point we will 
turn later, but the significant fact remains that he is compelled 
to concede that primitive Christianity from the first took the 
shape of a real community, though he refuses to admit that this 
was due to a mandate emanating from the Master. Dr. Philip 
Schaff writes to the same effect: ‘‘Christianity exists not merely 
as a power or principle in this world, but also in an institutional 
and organized form which is intended to preserve and protect 
(not to obstruct) it. Christ established a visible church with 
Apostles as authorized teachers and rulers and with two sacred 





7 “Primitive Catholicism’? (New York City). 
8 “‘What Is Christianity?” 
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rites, baptism and the holy communion, to be observed to the 
end of the world.’’® 


The Church a Divine Foundation 


Now, the vital question which confronts us is this: Was the 
social organization of Christianity as it appears immediately 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost intended by Christ, or was it 
merely the result of external circumstances? The answer to 
this question is of far-reaching importance, for, if the Apostles 
did not receive from their Master a command to establish a 
religious society, then of course the Church is not a divine insti- 
tution and there may with equal right exist various churches 
claiming to be the legitimate exponents of Christianity. In 
that case also each man is free to choose among the different exist- 
ing churches bidding for his allegiance, or, if he finds none that 
suits his tastes, to gather around him others of similar tastes and 
with them form a new religious community more to their liking. 
The words ‘‘heresy”’ and “schism’’ become utterly devoid of 
meaning, if everyone may fashion his own creed and set up a 
church of his own. That is the way Protestantism looks at the 
matter, but it surely is not the way the early Christians viewed 
it, for in their estimation heresy was a most abominable crime 
and schism a sin of the greatest gravity. The heretic and schis- 
matic were to be shunned, and the unity of the Church was to be 
maintained. But this attitude of the early Christians was based 
on the conviction that the Church was a divine institution, mem- 
bership in which was essential to eternal salvation. 

A being does not exhibit the essential characteristics of its 
nature as clearly in its infancy as later, when it has attained toa 
stage of maturer and fuller development in which the inherent 
properties come to complete fruition and find visible expression. 
Many traits are only faintly foreshadowed in the initial stage and 
become discernible only in the light of the final result. When, 
however, we have this ultimate stage before us, we can trace back 
the fully expressed features to what is merely adumbrated in the 
beginning, and thus establish the absolute identity and continuity 
of what was undeveloped and what is now completed. In this 


* “History of the Christian Church” (New York City). 
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manner we proceed in our study of the Church. We look at the 
Church at a certain period when it has taken on a definite shape 
and form, and then try to find out if this Church so constituted 
corresponds to the plan and intention of the Lord. To this ex- 
tent we accept the method of inquiry adopted by Dr. J. H. 
Maude and described in the following passage: ‘The historical 
society known as the Church has never claimed to have come 
into complete existence until the day of Pentecost, and its growth 
and organization were a gradual process. We shall not, there- 
fore, on any theory, expect to find in the Gospels a complete and 
explicit account of the foundation and characteristics of the 
Church, and it will be a convenient method of procedure to take 
the chief elements of the conception of the Church which was 
generally accepted at a later date, when the community was fully 
constituted, and to inquire how far these can be traced back to 
the teaching of Christ Himself.... Now, our knowledge of 
the first days of Christianity derived from the New Testament is 
but fragmentary, and the period immediately following is one of 
great obscurity; but from the middle of the second century there 
is no doubt about the prevalent and almost universal belief of 
Christians with regard to the Church. It was believed that the 
Church, as it then existed, was a society founded by Christ as an 
integral part of His work for mankind. It was further believed 
that the Church possessed characteristics which were summed up 
under the words, One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. And 
while it was believed that the Church stood in the most intimate 
relation to Christ, it was also held that its outward unity and 
continuity were secured by a definite organization and form of 
government, the essential features of which had been imposed 
upon the Church by the Apostles, acting under a commission given 
them by Christ Himself. The Church was further regarded as 
the instrument appointed by Christ for the completion of His 
work for mankind.’’” This notion of the Church universally ac- 
cepted in the middle of the second century, it is our contention, 
has full scriptural warrant. It corresponds in every detail with 
the Apostolic concept of the Church and goes back to the teach- 
ing of Christ Himself. It was the mind of Christ to leave in 
10 “‘A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels” (New York City), s. v. Church. 
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this world an institution that would continue His work of salva- 
tion to the end of time, and for the founding of this institution He 
conferred full power and authority on His Apostles. When, 
therefore, the Apostles established a Christian society as a per- 
manent organization, they followed instructions which they had 
received and carried out the will of their Master. In this matter 
they acted as the agents and instruments of Christ and not ac- 
cording to their own ideas. That it was the Creed means when 
it makes Apostolicity one of the essential notes and distinguish- 
ing marks of the true Church of Christ. 


Church and Authority 


We may ask ourselves at this point why men are so anxious to 
escape the conclusion that Christ established a religious society. 
The answer is to be sought in the tendencies of perverted human 
nature, which ill brooks restraint and discipline of any kind. 
Society is synonymous with authority. It demands submission 
and obedience, and puts certain limitations on liberty. Man 
finds authority irksome, and dislikes nothing more than the neces- 
sity of submitting to law and rule. Now, if there is no religious 
society, there is no religious authority and man remains free in 
the domain of religion. In that case there is no binding rule of 
faith, no dogma and no creed to be accepted without question. 
The intellect follows its own bent and rejects whatever does not 
appeal to its own limited vision. The will recognizes only those 
laws of conduct which it makes for itself. In the matter of wor- 
ship man selects those forms that suit his taste. Here lies the 
secret of all opposition to a divinely instituted religious society. 
Men reject the Church because they will have no authority in 
matters of belief and morals. They crave the freedom to think 
and act as they please, and a Church would be a natural obstacle 
to such freedom. 

Others, less radical, do not deny that Christ instituted a Church, 
but they claim that the Church of Christ is invisible. This sub- 
terfuge flows from the same source. An invisible Church can 
exercise no authority, and will prove no effective bar to self-will 
and individualism. No one will be inconvenienced by an in- 
visible authority or restricted in his activities by an invisible 
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government. The fear of authority inspires the denial of a 
visible Church. 

The denial of the Church in its turn has resulted in the sad and 
deplorable spectacle of a divided Christendom, the scandal of 
the modern world, for without visible authority unity cannot be 
maintained. Men are wearied of the religious anarchy of our 
days, and are seeking means to bring about a reunion of Christen- 
dom and an end of the division. Praiseworthy as all efforts at 
the restoration of a united Christianity may be, there is only one 
way in which this desirable result may be accomplished, and that 
is by the wholehearted acceptance of a divinely instituted religious 
authority functioning in a visible Church. In view of the 
disruptive forces lurking in the human heart, unity can be achieved 


only through authority. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 











PREPARING A PANEGYRIC 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


The series of papers dealing with panegyrics (in a Catholic and 
parochial sense) has employed the word panegyric interchangeably 
with the expression sermon on a Saint. The interests of brevity 
would suggest replacing the long expression sermon on a Saint 
by the single word panegyric. But I think it was not amiss to 
use the terms interchangeably and thus to identify them some- 
what insensibly. For panegyric may suggest to some minds a 
peculiarly high strain of premeditated art, while sermon generally 
intimates something more pedestrian in style. And the per- 
vading thought of the series was to counsel simplicity in word 
and manner rather than grandiose diction and dramatic elocution. 
The present paper, however, wishes to include, under its fairly 
comprehensive title, some more or less scattering thoughts and 
remarks on the panegyric considered in a broad meaning of the 
word. 

(1) The word panegyris meant originally an assembly of all 
the citizens, usually with a festive intent. Such occasions then, 
even as now, called for an eloquent address, whether religious or 
political; and to this address the adjective panegyric was applied 
descriptively (logos being understood). Religious fervor or 
patriotic enthusiasm seemed to demand pardonably exaggerated 
praise of heroes or of their achievements. But, “call no man 
happy till he is dead”’ is the sad view of the old Greek dramatic 
poet. At any rate, the funeral obsequies of the hero offered a 
fine opportunity for praise, and even for exaggerated eulogy. 
Vices or errors could be forgotten, and virtues or achievements 
could alone demand a hearing. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
Thus, soldiers in general are supposed to be valiant rather than 
virtuous. Dying in battle, they are heroes. In every land that 
had a part in the World War, impressive ceremonies are held 
annually at the tomb of The Unknown Soldier. It is a kindly 
human thought to do such reverence to what Lincoln styled “‘the 
supreme sacrifice.”’ Thus, we find Pericles panegyrizing on the 
Athenian soldiers who had died on the field of honor in the war 


against Samos: 
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“These men have become immortal like the gods themselves: for 
we do not really see the gods; but by the honors accorded them and 
for the good things they enjoy, we attribute immortality to them. 
The same indications apply to those who die in defense of their 
fatherland.” 


The grand funeral orations of Bossuet could invoke a deeper 
human hope based on the Christian Faith. Villemain points out 
this fact in the “Essay on Funeral Orations’’ prefixed to Dus- 
sault’s edition of Bossuet’s funeral panegyrics: 


“The religious character impressed on these panegyrics appeared 
as one of the elements of their superiority: and I am now thinking 
not alone of their piety, but of their good taste. The eulogy of a 
man who no longer exists needs to be based on the hopes of another 
life. Does death end everything? Is there nothing you can teach 
us or promise us concerning the future destiny of those whose death 
we bewail? Of what value are so many virtues if they end in noth- 
ingness? ‘Ah!’ cried the Roman orator, ‘if the soul perceived 
nothing in the future, if the outlook of its thoughts were bounded 
by the short span of its life, it would never wish to burden itself 
with so many cares.’ Cicero was speaking only of the future of his 
name, only of that immortality which remains upon earth. But 
the immortality of the soul—how much does it not offer of sublimer 
encouragement, of a more glorious end, for the cultivation of 
virtue! Would you have funeral orations serve not only to honor 
the dead but as well to offer instruction of a salutary character to 
all mankind? If so, speak in the name of Religion. Then will 
your subject take on an universal interest. The orator then be- 
comes a sacred moralist who perceives, and makes us perceive, in a 
single death the death and the nothingness of all human greatness.” 


Villemain then quotes (too extensively for repetition here) the 
fine tribute of M. de Fontanes to Fléchier and to Bossuet. The 
reader will find it on pages xxv—xxvi of the edition of Bossuet’s 
funeral orations published at Paris in 1858. The long “Essai sur 
l’oraison funébre’’ (64 pages, 300 words to the page) will help 
both to clarify our notions about panegyrics (a word used by Ville- 
main interchangeably with the expression oraisons funébres) 
and to make us read with perhaps even greater interest the Eu- 
logy on George Washington delivered by Bishop Carroll in St. 
Peter’s Church in Baltimore on February 22, 1800. It is easily 
accessible now in the edition (with a Foreword of equal length) 
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prepared by Dr. Peter Guilday (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City). Washington was not a Catholic, and Carroll was a Catho- 
lic Bishop. But Carroll skilfully introduced the religious element 
desiderated by Villemain in the famous funeral orations of the 
pagan ancients: 


“The language uniformly held by Washington, the maxim in- 
variably inculcated and repeated by him in almost every public 
manifestation of his sentiments, was the acknowledgment of a su- 
perintending Providence, preparing, regulating and governing all 
human events for the accomplishment of its eternal purposes, and 
predisposing the instruments by which they are effected. Religion 
and observation had taught him that God’s provident wisdom 
reacheth from end to end mightily, and disposeth all things sweetly 
(Wis., viii). He contemplated with Christian piety and the 
philosophy of a Sage the most remarkable revolutions and occur- 
rences of former, as well as of his own times; and learned there- 
from to refer every human event to the moral government of a 
supreme intelligent Being” (pp. 5, 6). 


Again, the distinction between the patriotism of the pagan 
eulogist and that of an orator imbued with Christian sentiments 
is described in the last paragraph of page 10. 

(2) The Catholic panegyrist on occasional patriotic subjects 
will take care to avoid exaggeration like that in which Pericles 
indulged (as quoted above). Carroll was aware of the tempta- 
tion to overshoot the mark. Having described the favoring dis- 
cipline of Washington’s early life, Carroll added: ‘Imagine not, 
my fellow-citizens, that this is an ideal and fanciful representa- 
tion of Washington’s youthful years. No: it is faintly, but truly 
copied from real scenes of his life’ (p. 9). But even the panegy- 
ric of a Saint, of one of God’s unquestionable heroes, may seem to 
overshoot the mark at times, and we shall accordingly do well 
to recall the warnings of Muratori and of St. Alphonsts Liguori 
which I have quoted in my paper on Religious Panegyrics in this 
Review (August, 1933, pp. 1134-1135). Van Hemel also warned 
his readers to avoid “all the baggage based on exaggeration.” 

(3) A previous paper suggested that the annual panegyric of 
a Patronal Saint needs variety in its treatment if the hearers are 
to be really interested in the sermon. What so tedious as a twice- 
told tale? The pastor who holds such an annual celebration 
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might well draw up a syllabus for a series of sermons on the Pa- 
tronal Saint and allot the sermons to specific preachers with very 
specific subjects. The pastor, rather than the occasional preacher, 
would seem to be the proper person ‘to do this. The task 
would be rendered comparatively easy if many available books 
(large and small) and many published sermons and sermon- 
sketches or sermon-plans on the Saint were gathered into the 
parish library or in the parish rectory for collective examination 
and varied inspiration or suggestion. Even the very condensed 
accounts of Saints issued by Catholic Truth Societies for popular 
reading can at times offer a preacher a valuable point of view 
after he has read extensive Lives of a Saint. Especially is this 
true of the more recently issued accounts (e.g., of St. Aloysius 
and St. John Berchmans). Some narratives of the youthful 
Saints may make them appear to grown-ups (and mayhap even 
to children) as not far removed from pious little prigs. The 
“human interest’”’ seems to be called for here, and is apt to be 
supplied by the more recent style of saintly biography. The 
highly interesting little book, “‘Novissima Verba,” gives us such 
a human insight into the character of The Little Flower, for in- 
stance. 

My thought about “‘variety”’ is illustrated in the attempts of 
two recently published books to introduce the human element 
into the lives of Saints and saintly persons. Is there really an 
“Trish Way” and an “English Way” of being a Saint? At any 
rate, we have two interesting volumes of character sketches en- 
titled severally ‘“The Irish Way” (343 pp.) and ‘The English 
Way”’ (320 pp.) obtainable from Sheed * Ward (New York City). 
The Foreword of the former volume remarks: 


“Every nation has its own way of being Catholic, for the life of 
the Faith does not destroy the natural life and take its place, but 
elevates the natural life to a new level of activity. There is no good 
gift of Nature that is not thus retained and used at its highest by 
Grace: and as every nation pours its own characteristic qualities 
into the Church, she welds them all and offers all humanity to 
God. The aim of this book is to show what Catholicism is in the 
Irish, and the method has been to take a number of great Catholics 
who were typically Irish and show what manner of people they were. 
These studies are not compressed biographies but portraits: their 
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purpose is not so much to tell the reader what certain people did 
nor even what they were; but simply to show them to him.” 


Fifteen different writers, clerical and lay, give us the portraits 
of eighteen persons of whom six are Saints: Patrick, Brendan, 
Columcille, Columbanus, Malachy, Laurence O’Toole. One is a 
Blessed—Oliver Plunket; and the others are notable for their holy 
lives—Dermot O’Hurley, Fr. Thomas Fihilly, Michael O’Clery, 
Fr. Thaddeus Moriarty, Catherine McAuley, Mary Aikenhead, Fr. 
Matthew, Fr. John Hand, Margaret Mary Hallahan, Fr. William 
Doyle, S.J., and Matt Talbot. 

Concerning ““The English Way”’ we read, in similar fashion: 


“There are English ways of going about anything in life: a tem- 
perament and a character will sooner or later reveal itself, and how- 
soever Englishmen may differ from one another, they are never- 
theless recognisably related. So, too, in religion—in sanctity— 
will the English way be manifested. 

“The biographical studies in this book differ widely in the types 
they deal with, and they differ in style and in treatment; but there 
is a unity, almost a unanimity, discernible for all that which allows 
the common title and conveys the single and central fact of sanc- 
tity as some Englishmen have achieved or approached it.” 


Fifteen themes are thus treated by thirteen writers. There 
are seven Saints: Bede, Wulstan of Worcester, Aelred of Rie- 
vaulx, Thomas a Becket, Bl. Thomas More, BI. John Fisher, 
Bl. Edmund Campion. The remaining subjects are: Alcuin, 
Alfred the Great, Dame Julian of Norwich, Mary Ward, Crashaw, 
Bishop Challoner, Newman. One essay deals with “The Vision 
of Piers Plowman.” 

A previous paper, dealing with sermons on sinners who became 
Saints, depended largely for its thought upon Archbishop Good- 
ier’s volume, ‘Saints for Sinners.”” While the main lesson of that 
volume is encouragement for all persons who must meet grave 
difficulties in the service of God, many other lessons or points of 
view can be obtained from the varied and attractive treatments 
of the characters presented by the author. 

The humor and vivacity injected by the Abbé Huvelin into his 
lessons in church history seem happily to have been retained in 
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the volume which the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M., translated 
(with an Introduction of 64 pages and a Preface of 5 pages) from 
the French and entitled ‘Some Spiritual Guides of the Seven- 
teenth Century” (Benziger Brothers, New York City). I think 
that any panegyrist who should absorb the spirit of the book— 
its frankness, its admission of human weaknesses, its spiritual 
gaiety, its vivacious style—would make an apparently dull theme 
attractive to his hearers. That kind of variety is, in a double 
sense, the spice of life. 

(4) The general style of a panegyric will vary with the variety 
of the audiences. Delivered before an assembly of the learned 
in hagiology, it will almost inevitably take on a scholarly appara- 
tus of statement and of reference. It is apt to be argumentative 
in a good sense of the word, although always reverent in tone and 
restrained in diction. 

Similarly, a sermon on St. Yves before an assembly of lawyers, 
or on Sts. Cosmas and Damian before an association of physi- 
cians, or on St. Alphonsus Liguori before a body of moralists, or 
on St. Thomas Aquinas before a theological or philosophical fac- 
ulty, will take on the color of the environment. The same thing 
is of course true of a sermon on the founder of a Religious Order 
or community, delivered to that religious body exclusively. It 
can well be of the type described by Van Hemel as pompeux, 
graced with every art of diction and of sentiment, because it is 
spoken not alone to the élite in life and in spirit, but as well to the 
ascetically instructed both in theory and in practice. 

Delivered before an ordinary congregation of parish or dio- 
cese, however, it must take account of popular nescience, “‘aver- 
age’’ wit and intelligence, average slothfulness of attention. But 
there is really no ‘‘average’’ mentality here. And it would be 
well for the preacher to attempt to read the reaction to his elo- 
quence in the features of the apparently dullest of his hearers. 
Simplicity and brevity will be his mainstays in so far as the in- 
terest and the instruction of his hearers are concerned. Mean- 
while, however, the sermon should be instinct with obvious de- 
light of the preacher in his theme, in the glories of the Patronal 
Saint, in the conquests wrought for the Faith, in the patience and 
heroism of the Saint. On the other hand, it may well be that this 
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instinct will be made more obvious by a certain intensity of man- 
ner than by loud declamation and sweeping superlatives. The 
best elocutionary art is desirable here—the art of good pausing, 
good spacing of phrases, good breathing, good articulation, good 
but not noticeably emphatic gesturing and body-posing and 
facial expression. 

(5) Accuracy of statement—in so far as present knowledge 
goes—is very desirable for several reasons. If we declare as fact 
something which learned hagiographers believe to be myth or 
legend, such of our hearers as are well read in the matter may 
find themselves absorbed in various speculations that will effec- 
tively prevent their attention to our subsequent remarks and will 
also be apt to make them distrust what we had already said. 
They may even unjustly think of us as preachers who, in order 
to gain some rhetorical or argumentative value, are willing to 
give further currency to our inaccurate declarations. Neither 
is it really a small matter if, imparting their own views of us to 
their acquaintances, we begin to figure in the popular mind as 
careless, inept, or unscholarly men whose declarations in matters 
of much greater moment are unreliable. There would be damage 
to the reputation of a statesman who, albeit unconsciously, should 
utter a misstatement of a political fact. But a preacher con- 
fronts a still greater hazard. 

Hagiography, like any other kind of history, suffers alterations 
due to more specialized research. I suppose that, for present 
needs, we may accept the considered judgments found in the 
Butler-Thurston ‘Lives of the Saints.’’ A few illustrations will 
make my meaning clear. Ordinarily, we are thoroughly justified 
in relying upon “The Catholic Encyclopedia’ for our hagio- 
graphical information. But I have no doubt that the forthcom- 
ing new edition of that splendid work will contain amended state- 
ments due to scholarly research. Volume IX appeared in 1910, 
and it gives us quite a long account of St. Mary of Egypt (pp. 
763-764). Compare with this the account (pp. 19-22) in the 
April volume of Butler-Thurston for the development of the 
legendary matter. Again, we have difficulties with St. George. 
The recently issued ‘“‘Book of Saints’? (The Macmillan Company) 
is a serviceable work and was highly praised by a Catholic re- 
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viewer: ‘“The volume necessitated painstaking and exhaustive 
labor. Thousands of Saints are mentioned, and what is known 
of their lives condensed in afew lines.... ‘The Book of Saints’ is 
very useful for those who have occasion to seek information on 
the Saints for whatever purpose.”’ It is not my purpose to ques- 
tion this estimate, but merely to point out that, whilst the ac- 
count it gives of St. George corrects many legendary views of him 
and in general warns the reader well and succinctly, it neverthe- 
less declares that the Saint ‘was an officer in the army of Dio- 
cletian, the persecuting Emperor, and for refusing to sacrifice 
was tortured and beheaded at Nicomedia, a town of Asia Minor 
on an inlet of the Sea of Marmora, in A. D. 303.” The Butler- 
Thurston account is of course much longer (April, pp. 264-266), 
and I select from it two brief sentences (page 265): ‘“There is 
every reason to believe that St. George was a real martyr who 
suffered at Diospolis (7.e., Lydda) in Palestine, probably before 
the time of Constantine. Beyond this there seems to be nothing 
which can be affirmed with any confidence.’’ The bibliography 
given in the note on page 266 is very helpful. We have here 
quite sweeping contradictions between “The Book of Saints” 
and the Butler-Thurston view. 

Finally, the account given of St. Veronica in ‘““The New Catho- 
lic Dictionary’? (New York, 1929) and the argument (under 
“Veronica’’) in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia’ seem to view the 
subject from highly varying standpoints. 

What, then, shall the preacher do when hagiographers disagree? 
My own thought is that a preacher would be well advised to ac- 
cept the most recent view of competent scholars for any “‘flat’’ 
statements, and to caution his hearers concerning other matter 
(upon which he may wish to discourse) to the effect that adhuc 
sub judice lis est about one or other detail. It may be interesting 
as well as informing to point out, with ““The Book of Saints,” 
that the usual representation of St. George on horseback 
vanquishing a dragon “is merely symbolic of the martyr’s 
victory over the devil; and in the East is not an unusual emblem 
of Christian sanctity.’’ And it may be at times desirable to in- 
dicate guardedly how naturally legend gradually gathers around 
fact. He can thus gently remind his hearers that a preacher is 
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not a Pooh-Bah who has to invent things to add verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing tale. 

(6) When the Collect, Secret or Postcommunion of the Mass of 
a Saint indicates a particular virtue especially characteristic of 
the Saint, it would seem desirable to develop the features of this 
outstanding virtue. The sermon could be ended with a some- 
what solemn and distinctly fervent recitation of the prayer, and 
the preacher would thus be presented with an impressive Con- 
clusion. By the way, I consider the word “‘Conclusion’’ pref- 
erable—especially in the case of a panegyric—to the more grandi- 
ose word, ‘‘Peroration,’’ because Conclusion somehow suggests 
a greater degree of simplicity in both word and manner and 
therefore a more easily understandable lesson for the hearers to 
carry away with them. Finis coronat opus. 



































THE POLITICAL GUIDANCE OF ADOLESCENTS 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


Soon after graduating from high schools, young men and young 
women will be called upon to take a stand in political activities. 
Even before they have the right to vote, they become interested 
in public affairs, associate with political groups, and attempt to 
inform others about the outworn methods of our governmental 
system. With the methods, principles are also frequently dis- 
carded notwithstanding the difference between the two. No 
longer do sons and daughters follow the political groups in which 
their parents were interested. They think for themselves, dis- 
regard the experiences of others, look for reform, drink knowledge 
from polluted sources, and owing to the impulsiveness accompany- 
ing the springtime of life they are often more inclined to support 
radicalism instead of being progressive in adapting conservatism 
to the exigencies of the times. 

Why is youth so easily influenced by a pernicious radicalism? 
One reason is because radicals are the most boisterous and the 
most aggressive in their methods of promotion. Another reason, 
and not the least important one, is because the origin, principles 
and duties of civil government and the corresponding obligations 
of the governed have never been inculcated in such a way as to 
form a solid foundation and correct principles upon which a true 
conception of politics and its implications may be built. This 
information must be imparted as a phase of general training for 
Christian life. There can be no doubt that most of our pupils 
will regularly exercise their right to vote, and that a number of 
them will at some time hold political offices. The teaching of 
faith and morals, as it has been done in the past, does not seem 
to be sufficient; what is evidently needed is a more definite 
application of Christian principles to political life. The dis- 
tinction between public life and private morals is decidedly not 
Christian, since the soul is the origin of both. In a word, our 
youth needs Christian guidance in politics. 

A whole library could be written about political guidance, and 
several semesters of special study would not cover it completely. 
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On the other hand, it is very possible and also practical to give 
consideration to its main features in the curriculum of junior and 
senior high schools and to extend this guidance to our college 
students. A limited but sufficient outline in political guidance 
might include: (1) Government, Origin and Kinds; (2) Errors; 
Principles and Rights of Rulers and Their Limitations; (3) The 
Objectives of Good Government; (4) The Duties of the Governed ; 
(5) Nation, State and Municipality and Their Relations to Other 
Governments and Peoples; (6) The Obligations of Individual 
Citizens as Voters and as Office-holders; (7) Political Justice. 

For the present purpose, political guidance may be defined as 
an attempt to bring about a correct understanding of the prin- 
ciples and practices underlying, governing or otherwise influencing 
the management of public affairs in order that interest may be 
created, justice may prevail, and the common welfare of all may 
be served. 

The Church as such is not in politics, in much the same way 
as with us the State is not in religion. However, individuals 
belong to the State as well as to the Church; they have rights 
and duties as citizens as well as Catholics. They are not Catho- 
lics and citizens, two in one, but Catholic citizens, one indi- 
visible personality in every phase of life whether this be private, 
political, commercial, industrial or religious. As far as politics 
are concerned, all citizens not disqualified by law have the same 
rights. This is fundamental under the Constitution. Party 
politics, beyond principles and practices, do not fall within our 
scope. 

Pope Pius XI, in a letter to the Patriarch of Lisbon, Cardinal 
Cerejeira (March, 1934), eloquently brought out this point. 
He wrote: “It is in the very nature of Catholic Action that, like 
the Church, it keeps itself aloof and outside any political party, 
being no longer directed to safeguarding special interests of 
groups, but to procuring the real salvation of souls by diffusing 
the Kingdom of Our Lord Jesus Christ in individuals, families, 
in society, and to uniting under its banners of peace in perfect 
harmony all those faithful who mean to bring their contribution 
to so holy and so vast a work of apostolate... . 

“However, this does not prevent each Catholic from taking 
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part in organizations of a political character when in program 
and activity these give the necessary guarantees for safeguarding 
the rights of God and of their conscience. Nay, it must be 
added that participating in the political life corresponds to a 
duty of social charity, for the fact is that each citizen must, ac- 
cording to his opportunities, contribute to the welfare of his own 
nation... . 

“Therefore, Catholic Action shall, though not taking part in 
politics in the strict sense of the word, prepare its soldiers to 
participate in political affairs, inspired with all the principles of 
Christianity, the only principles that will bring prosperity and 
peace to peoples. This must be, for it is not right that men who 
profess themselves Catholic should have one conscience in their 
private life and another in public.”’ 

That the political guidance of youth must be extended to both 
sexes becomes evident from the following occurrence. In the 
first week of April, 1934, Pope Pius XI received the delegates of 
the International Catholic Women’s Union assembled in Rome. 
After praising them on account of their Catholic spirit and willing- 
ness to codperate in the solution of the important questions 
agitating the world, the Pope continued: ‘‘Catholic Action 
must also concern itself about the bodily welfare of those whose 
souls it desires to reach.... Among the social activities some 
politics should have a place. By this We do not mean party 
politics or minor daily problems, but the great political questions 
upon which human welfare depends: the sanctity of the family, 
the rights of the Church and freedom of conscience—these are 
the foundations of true happiness. In this sense, organizations 
of women must be politically active for the benefit of all.”! To 
these must be added important questions that crop up in different 
nations and are of special interest to women. 

These quotations constitute a charter as well as a command 
with regard to the political guidance of youth. Participation 
in this field of Catholic Action cannot be engaged in properly 
without a solid foundation laid by special education. A few 
words about the origin of ruling bodies may contribute to a 





1 Nord Amerika, May 3, 1934. 
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better understanding of political organizations, their powers and 


practices. 
The Church was instituted directly by God. The State, 


although an artificial society, is a natural consequence of the 
growth of the number of families which made the conduct of 
certain business on a common basis necessary. Hence, the State 
is according to the will of God as expressed by the laws of nature 
and the exigencies of human needs. However, the form of 
government in a country or nation is left to the citizens, prin- 
cipally to the actual and potential heads of the families, and could 
be changed by legitimate means whenever the welfare of the 
constituencies seems to demand it. Legitimate means for bring- 
ing about changes of government exclude especially physical 
force. 

Although the State is but indirectly of divine origin, once 
constituted it receives its full authority from God and not from 
the people, since the latter cannot give powers which they do not 
have individually or collectively. However, both the govern- 
ments as well as the governed, individually as well as collectively, 
remain under the laws of God, whether natural or revealed— 
the latter at least as far as Christian peoples are concerned. 
Hence, the Law of God is the norm for Christian politics, and 
every law that conflicts with the laws of God is null and void, 
because citizens have a supernatural as well as a natural end. 
Just laws created by duly established public authorities regu- 
lating temporal affairs enjoy divine sanction, and many bind 
in conscience. In order to get a government that is just to God 
and man, the citizens must exercise their right to vote con- 
scientiously; otherwise, they themselves are much to blame if 
their civic or religious rights are curtailed against their will. 

The intelligent exercise of the civic right to vote presupposes 
that one is informed about the history, background, principles 
and intentions of the several political parties. Since the ob- 
jectives of these parties change frequently, attention should be 
paid to the platform formulated before the principal elections, 
although they are not always kept. Whether it is necessary or 
advantageous to join a political party is also a question that may 
be discussed. Party affiliation does not justify the voting for a 
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particular candidate, if he is not considered fit for the job. Nor 
does it preclude casting one’s vote for another party or fusion 
candidate, if he is known or seems to be better. Since politicians 
select the candidates for public offices, it becomes the duty of a 
citizen to examine these candidates as to their fitness, integrity 
and record, if any. Newspaper reports, political broadcasts and 
election literature are not reliable. It is better to seek informa- 
tion from good citizens who know something about politics, and 
are themselves not engaged in politics nor dependent upon 
politicians. As a rule, the average citizen cannot do much more 
than rely on the judgment of such honest men, except perhaps 
in the matter of fitness. Some political jobs in the administra- 
tion, judiciary, sanitation and other departments require pro- 
fessional knowledge, and those who are not qualified should not 
be elected. A good handbook in civics gives, as a rule, the duties 
of office-holders and their requirements. 

Although religious tests are not in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and the guarantee of liberty of con- 
science, many Protestant sects do apply them. However, a 
religious man is preferable to one who has no faith at all; and, 
everything else being equal, no one can be blamed if he gives his 
vote to a Catholic. Such a vote should be withheld from bad 
Catholics and apostates, since they are liable to bring scandal 
and worse things upon the Church. 

Whether a political guidance that is above party interests 
should be imparted directly in a course with special texts or 
indirectly in connection with other subjects is a debatable 
question. Everything considered, the latter seems to be more 
commendable. Political guidance may be extended to ado- 
lescents in connection with many subjects at present in the 
curriculum. Among these are: Religion (especially the lessons 
on the Creed, the Fourth and Ninth Commandments); the 
Bible; Church and Civil History (in particular, the parts that 
show the evil consequences of political intrigues and objection- 
able party politics); Ethics (chapters on justice, loyalty, pa- 
triotism, private rights and property); Geography (national 
and political boundaries and the racial, religious or economic 
causes that led to their establishment or change); Civics (current 
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literature, foremost our prominent Catholic weeklies). Most of 
these subjects can be made to provide a Catholic atmosphere. 

The absence of a Catholic daily press is undoubtedly a great 
evil. It is the only means that can bring about a Catholic 
world-view in politics. Unfortunately, those who grew up with- 
out the nourishment of a well-edited Catholic daily paper do 
not know what they lack. Nor does the reading of Catholic 
books and periodicals remedy this defect in the guidance of our 
youth, because our magazines which bring the Catholic viewpoint 
in politics are but a few and have only a handful of readers, and— 
this is of the greatest importance—our young people have no 
taste for Catholic literature, because by far the best means 
to cultivate it, the Catholic daily press, is practically non- 
existent among us. To rely on the possibility of taking over 
pagan institutions in order to utilize them for Catholic purposes 
of any kind is but a grave deception. 

Christian politics in so far as it touches morality is undoubtedly 
a matter for religious instruction. However, it does not seem 
to be prudent to use the pulpit for political guidance, except as 
far as principles and their application flowing naturally from a 
Gospel text are concerned. One reason is, because a large 
number of Catholics labor under the impression that nothing 
whatever of a political character should be heard in our churches. 
Another reason is because it might occasion unpleasant criticism 
and antagonism, since there are so many among our own people 
who are interested in keeping political conditions as they are. 
Considering this, the classroom, forum, study club and similar 
opportunities would seem the most practical for imparting 
political guidance. Special prudence must be exercised with 
groups outside the educational institutions and with groups made 
up of young people and adults. Owing to the neglect of political 
guidance in their youth, adults also need this guidance, but 
public action in this direction might arouse suspicion. Various 
voices would be heard warning against the formation of Catholic 
parties, declaring that the priests and Church of Rome were 
entering politics, the Pope was coming to America, etc. Although 
these fears are vain, it is better to avoid appearances by combining 
political guidance with general education and giving the whole 
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a religious background and foundation. This will not cause 
consternation among the timid and will serve the same purpose. 

Perhaps the recently organized Intercollegiate Council, a 
non-partizan organization for the study of domestic and foreign 
policies, might furnish practical suggestions. Its objectives are 
as follows: ‘“To stimulate a more thorough consideration of the 
basic factors which determine the domestic and foreign policies 
of the nation; to make students aware of the need for a more 
competent leadership in public affairs, local, national and inter- 
national; to awaken a keener sense of responsibility for active 
and intelligent participation in public affairs, and to help students 
and young people acquire an appreciation of the values of true 
citizenship—both as citizens of their own community and of 
world society.’’? 

In its work the Council seeks to combine ‘‘the idealistic and 
crusading spirit of youth with a more objective and thorough 
study of conditions and to direct the emotional urge needed to 
make social, industrial, and political changes.’’ It furthermore 
endeavors ‘‘to sponsor more intelligent methods of dealing with 
social injustices and political evils than mob demonstrations; to 
encourage constructive well-thought-out criticism rather than 
emotional” tactics. 

The wholesomeness and practicability of such a Council for our 
Catholic Youth is evident. Membership could be recruited from 
among the students of our universities, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions. This could be augmented by Tertiaries, 
Sodalists and members of our more active and prominent re- 
ligious associations. These could also furnish the required 
leadership. Programs, plans and principles are broadly outlined 
in the Papal Encyclicals and their modern explanations and 
adaptations. It is true that beginnings have been made by the 
formation of a League of Social Justice, but its objects are not 
definite and not comprehensive enough. The enrollment of the 
members of the religious associations mentioned before would at 
once provide the desirable international aspect. 

The Council which is an outgrowth of the World’s Students 
Christian Federation Convention held at Vaumarous, Switzer- 


2 New York Times, May 6, 1934. 
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land, in 1931, may suggest plans for a similar group for Catholic 
Youth. Although the formation and leadership of such a group 
should rest properly in the hands of the laity, the encouragement 
and perhaps initiative might come from the clergy, especially 
since it ought to be a phase of Catholic Action under the jurisdic- 
tion of the episcopacy. 

Our educational and fraternal institutions should grasp the op- 
portunity that presents itself to prepare youth for such a move- 
ment, and the clergy should be the last to oppose or dissuade an 
activity so earnestly desired and recommended by the Supreme 
Pontiff. There can be no doubt that just now our youth is ripe 
and is enthusiastic about this type of activity. Youth follows 
leaders to right or wrong. 

Until there appears a handbook setting forth the political world- 
view from a Catholic viewpoint, the following publications are 
useful for getting necessary information: 


PERIODICALS: America; The Commonweal; Catholic Action; 
Foreign Affairs; Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Soctal Sciences; Political Handbook of the World (Annual); Inter- 
national Y earbook (Funk & Wagnalls). 


Books: The textbooks for subjects mentioned in this article; 
Commentaries on the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI; 
“A Survey of Sociology,” by E. J. Ross (Bruce Publishing Co., 
1932); ‘‘Social Principles of the Gospel,” by A. Lugan (The 
Macmillan Co., 1928); ‘Social Thought and Action,” by A. 
Muntsch, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., 1934); “Civic Education in 
the United States,’’ by Merriam (Scribner’s, 1934); ‘Political 
and Social Growth of the United States,” by Schlesinger (Mac- 
millan Co., 1934); “‘Citizenship through Problems,’’ by Edmon- 
ton-Dordoneau (Macmillan Co., 1934). 





























WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR SCHOOLS? 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


Writing in The Acolyte some months ago, Bishop Noll of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., asks: “Is something wrong in Catholic school 
training?’’ He confines his remarks to the religious training 
which our schools give. While he does not answer the question 
directly, he mentions some faults which he has observed or of 
which he has heard, and at least implies that there is something 
wrong. This is unusual. Ordinarily, articles on our schools are 
laudatory. Most of them are so full of praise that they justify 
the suspicion that their authors do not know the truth or that they 
deliberately distort it, 

If the system does not produce in our graduates consistency, 
perseverance, and growth, there is no denying its imperfection. 
While no one can deny that it has many and great good features, 
it is equally undeniable that it has some defects. In fact, our 
best schools fall far short of the goal at which we aim and which 
religion can and should reach. And this rule is true of the parish 
school, the diocesan high school, the academies, and the colleges. 

It is not fair to condemn the system. It produces much good 
fruit, but it also produces some bad fruit. At least, some of our 
graduates (and a few are too many) give little or no evidence 
that they ever received the care, the light and the polish, which a 
really religious school should give to its pupils. 

The first fault the Bishop notices is religious indifference. It 
makes its appearance early, and in a short time undermines the 
religious practices which should be a part of the very life of every 
Catholic. It appears in neglect of prayer, lateness at Mass, 
missing Mass, inattention during the public offices of the Church, 
contempt for sermons and instructions, a critical spirit or attitude 
towards ecclesiastical authority, anti-clericalism, neglect and 
sometimes abuse of the Sacraments, open defiance of the laws of 
fasting and abstinence, and private judgment regarding matters 
of conscience. 

Now, what is the cause of this indifference, desertion, or rebel- 


lion? Can it be ignorance? Our schools teach the principles of 
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religious life. They devote much time to apologetics and Chris- 
tian doctrine. They provide example and environment which 
ought to inspire and promote the Christian virtues. They insist 
upon the practice of prayer, attendance at Mass, and reception of 
the Sacraments. The spirit of the world, no doubt, assails our 
graduates as it does all men. The Evil One makes them objects 
of particular attention. The passions which have been watched 
and kept under control in the schooldays lose none of their power 
in repression. But why do our graduates give up the very things 
they need? Why do they put off their armor and sheath ‘“‘the 
sword of the spirit’’? 

Bishop Noll thinks our system fails in not employing ‘‘the love 
motive.’’ He does not say in so many words that we are using 
“the fear motive,’’ but he implies it. But do we not need “‘the 
fear motive” to begin with? Does not the mother tell her child: 
“God wants you to say good morning and good night: He will 
not love you if you do not think of Him and talk to Him’’? Is 
not that really a fear motive—the fear of displeasing God or of 
losing the things God can and does give? 

We know that ‘‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
But the knowledge of God is essential before we can fear Him or 
love Him. Love and fear are not primary reactions. Is it nota 
mistake to demand love or fear before we know the One whom we 
should love or fear? We all know the axiom, ignoti nulla cupido. 
When Our Blessed Lord came into the world, He told us that the 
desire of His heart was “that they may know Thee, Father, and 
whom Thou hast sent, Christ Jesus.’’ That is, He came to reveal 
God and to enable men to know God. He knew that knowledge 
would produce love, and love would inspire service. 

Perhaps, then, the cause of our trouble is really a certain ig- 
norance. Do we not presume too much? Do we not take it for 
granted that everyone knows God? Is it not a fact that the 
knowledge of God is rare, imperfect, inadequate? Go into a class 
in any elementary school and ask the pupils: ““What do you know 
about God?” They will answer: ‘He is our Creator, our Father 
in Heaven.’”’ But ask them: ‘What is God?” Do you think 
you will find many or any who will tell you that God is a spirit 
and give you any idea of what that Spirit is—of His immensity, 
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His omniscience, His omnipotence, His eternity, His support and 
control of all things? 

In school (and in all our schools) we take too much for granted. 
We do not bring home to the child the intimacy of God, His pres- 
ence in the soul through the indwelling of the Spirit, His concur- 
sus, His co6peration in all we do; all these and a thousand other 
and better things which many teachers know and feel and have 
experienced would make us look upon God as our Father, our 
Friend, our Companion. 

So too with the nature of prayer and especially of Mass and the 
Sacraments. Convince the child that prayer is a visit with God, 
a talk with God, and teach him to talk to God in his own way and 
not invariably use certain forms of prayer, to “pray the Mass,” 
to grasp the meaning of Holy Communion. This, I believe, 
would build a structure of real piety, and religion would become 
to children or youth what it really is, desirable and not irksome. 

When I was talking with a group of high school boys recently, 
this question came up: “Why do Catholic boys give up their 
monthly Communion so soon after they leave the grammar 
school?” The group agreed that Confession was irksome and, 
being a necessary preparation for Communion, usually made them 
postpone or defer the latter. Some said that at home all the relig- 
ious practices were made a sortof penance. Mothers in various 
moods reminded them: “‘Don’t fail to go to church tonight.”” They 
aroused them from their comfortable sleep and “‘chased’’ them 
out to Mass, etc. Then they agreed that they wanted to be free 
to go to Mass when they liked and to go to Confession when they 
felt like it. They admitted that this made them put off their 
Confession unduly, but they did not relish the compulsion. Can 
we wonder that boys and girls of sixteen often find a social affair 
an obstacle to a religious inclination or duty, and choose the 
more agreeable of the alternatives? Scolding parents mean well, 
but they often create dislike for duties which should be made de- 
sirable. The part of the parent in religious education cannot be 
exaggerated. But remember, many of them are products of our 
schools, and they in turn can trace their training or lack of train- 
ing to their parents who received similar training. Very few of 
them have the time or take the time to develop religion in their 
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children. Most mothers teach the little ones to make the sign of 
the cross, to say the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Act of 
Contrition, etc. But do they explain? Do they not rather 
make the children just memorize? They may say something 
about Bethlehem at Christmas and Calvary in Holy Week, but 
do they really explain these engrossing events and inspire the love 
the explanation can and should create? Is it not a general habit 
to leave all this to the school and the church? 

The sad part of it is that so many parents actually nullify the 
influence of the church and school. Their language and conduct 
are often powerful lessons in what should not be. Apart from 
coarser things, they criticize what they have seen and heard in 
church. In their comments they include clergy and laity, friend 
and foe, personal appearance, dress, the sermon, the notices. 
Their comments develop a critical spirit, and criticism breeds 
hostility. 

Private judgment is the soul of Protestantism. But it is not 
an entire stranger in our people. Too many of our convent 
school and college graduates make no secret of their belief that 
the morality of certain actions is a matter of personal opinion. 
They will not accept the judgment of anyone about attire or 
amusements, such as dancing and bathing, caresses and the like. 
Prominent alumnae not only practise what they call ‘birth con- 
trol,” but dare to teach it and advise it to brides of their circle. 
They insist that “private life is nobody’s business,” and they 
sacrilegiously refuse to make matters of confession out of glaring 
crimes. Ideas like these destroy morality. They blind those 
who entertain them. They harden the heart and finally extin- 
guish faith, and ‘“‘without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
Is it not natural to trace loss of faith in children to the example 
and the conduct of such parents? 

While our schools are not perfect, they would produce better 
results if they had the codperation of parents. In fact, nothing 
can do so much for a child as the influence of his parents. There 
are children who have never been in a Catholic school, but who 
have all the refinement and spirituality our schools seek to im- 
part, because they have exceptional parents. No doubt, these 
children would be still more perfect if they had enjoyed all the 
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benefits of our system, but they prove the value of parental in- 
fluence. The right kind of a home produces the right kind of 
children. The parent is the best teacher. When parents are 
what they should be, and when they give to their children the 
training those children deserve and what God demands, the re- 
sults are ideal. 

How rare is the home in which the parents take an interest in 
the school work of their children! How often do you find a home 
in which religion is really taught; where parent and child go to 
Confession, Mass, and Communion together; where reverence 
prevails at the table and in the living room; where there are 
family prayers; grace before and after meals; where no “date” 
is made without permission and full explanation of who and 
where and why and how late? Why, a garden would be full of 
weeds if it received as little care as the average parent bestows 
upon his children! It is not enough to feed, clothe, and shelter 
them. ‘Their minds and hearts need more care than their bodies, 
and care so bestowed will bring a rich return in character. This 
care cannot be delegated. Like mother’s milk, there is no per- 
fect substitute. 

Then, personal contact should be established and maintained 
between the clergy and the children. There is no place in the 
world where there is a better understanding between the priest 
and the child than there is here in New York. They do not fear 
us. They love to talk to us. They love to go to confession. 
They are glad to see us on the street, in their homes, and in the 
classroom. If that could be kept up and developed, it would 
produce rich fruit. Religious instruction is one of our duties. 
We do not fulfill it unless we go into the classes and there explain 
the doctrines of the Church which we all love. 

“Try the love motive,’ says Bishop Noll and Dr. Cooper. 
Yes, try it, but begin by the light motive. ‘“‘I know Mine and 
Mine know Me,”’ says the Good Shepherd. Know your children 
and give them a chance to know you. They will read you like a 
book. If you are the right kind, they will come to you when they 
need advice, when they need mental or spiritual help, and they 
will repay the sympathy and the assistance you give them. 

The light motive, of course, includes the subject you are teach- 
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ing. Can we conceive anything so precious as the knowledge 
of God and His Kingdom, of Our Saviour and His work, of the 
Church and her mission? The right kind of a teacher will bring 
these down to the comprehension of children, students, and gradu- 
ates; and if he has the zeal which should burn in every priestly 
heart, he will delight in spreading the fire which Chirst came into 
the world to enkindle. All will then understand the cry that 
came from the Sacred Heart: “That they may know Thee, 
Father, and whom Thou hast sent, Christ Jesus!’ 

Bishop Noll says we do not use the right method in our instruc- 
tions. He says we should learn from the people and provide 
what they seek. ‘‘In the daily paper, the business man looks for 
the markets, mothers look for the sales, youths look for the sports, 
children look for the ‘funnies.’’’ Yes, but that is not love; it 
is interest. Love looks for things because they are good. Love 
is unselfish. It seeks the good of the one it loves, not profit or 
gratification. 

So should we do with religion. Make our instructions inter- 
esting and amusing, and then show that the object is lovable. 
In spite of all we can do, we shall fail often. There are problems 
no mancan solve. There are devils which only prayer and fast- 
ing can expel, but we shall certainly save many who would stray 
and be lost if we had not shown them that God is always good, 
always just, and that He cares for the least and lowliest; that 
Jesus is our best friend; that we can live and conquer in virtue 
of “‘the Bread that cometh down from heaven for the life of the 
world.” 

God does not want us to be strangers. The appeal of the Apos- 
tles expresses our own desire: ‘“‘Lord, teach us to pray!’ If 
we can only make our children love prayer, we shall solve half 
our problems. Is not that the wish of the Holy Father? In 
his Christmas greeting to the Cardinals, he appealed to the whole 
world: “Pray, pray again; pray always!” 

We may well blend the two factors of the religious life, light 
and warmth, into knowledge and worship. The clergy are sent 
to teach and they must teach all the people, the adults and the 
children. It is only when that work is done as it should be that 
we can hope for a change in the attitude of our young people. 
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But we need good, devoted fathers and mothers. We need their 
help. Bring them to the school often and talk to them about 
their opportunities and privileges as well as their duties. We 
hear too much about what we ought to do and must do. Let us 
hear something about what we can do and what it is better to do. 
Give the parents the love motive. Show them they can produce 
saints and scholars, that they can enrich the Church and the 
world. That is real practical Catholic Action! 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE LATE BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


XI. The Prayer of Contemplation 


It is essential that we should remember that Our Lord used the 
word “‘yoke’’ when He described what He came to bring man- 
kind. Yokes are not much to be seen now-a-days, but the prin- 
ciple on which they are constructed is simple in the extreme. 
The yoke is a piece of timber shaped to fit a man’s shoulders and 
to carry two pails, one hanging down from each end. It is of con- 
siderable value in an old-fashioned farm, for it allows a weight 
(beyond ordinary convenience to carry) to be taken without 
much difficulty by a child. The principle that governs its use is 
the distribution of weight in such sort that it is evenly divided on 
either shoulder, so that neither holds more than it can carry but 
each takes a considerable weight; the weights in some sort by 
balancing each other seem to help each other. The two pails 
seem to weigh less than one. 

But in order to manage the pails properly this is demanded— 
namely, that the man should get his shoulders well under the 
yoke. A yoke is easy to carry in proportion to the way in which 
the whole burden is shouldered. We have the very phrase in 
our language: ‘He has got his shoulder well under it.”” This is 
parallel with that other phrase of ‘‘having his shoulder to the 
wheel.”’ But it is certainly true of the carrying of the cross and 
of the following of Christ. The more thoroughly it is done, the 
easier it is. To attempt to dodge or escape this or that part of it 
will make things much more difficult. The more thoroughly it is 
attempted, the easier it becomes. 

Applied to prayer, it can be asserted that the easiest way of 
prayer is the hardest or at least highest—hardest only in this 
sense that it is spoken of as the hardest way of prayer by so many 
writers. It should not prove so hard as it is represented, nor was 
it thought of as difficult until some few centuries ago. Till then 
it was the ordinary way of praying. It is still in so many ways 
the normal prayer of many children, from which they are only 


driven by the tiresome education in religious things that so often 
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obtains now-a-days, or perhaps more truly did obtain in the not 
far distant past. 

This prayer of contemplation is the prayer which consists chiefly 
in silence. Silence does not mean that nothing is done. Silence 
is not the same as quietness taken in a negative sense. Silence 
can very easily be alive. It is alive and tense so many times, im- 
pressive and eloquent beyond speech. Silence is golden, not 
merely because it is cautious, but because it holds reserves which 
are sometimes spilt by speech. 

Think, for instance, how silence is significative of respect: the 
silence of the guards outside the house of a ruler, their silence as 
they pace up and down; or the silence of the child in the presence 
of grown-up people at table, or the silence of those who have 
come to meet the distinguished stranger and want to hear him 
talk. Thus, how angry we are made when under these circum- 
stances some foolish person, whose garrulity we can hear any time 
at all, insists on monopolizing the conversation and prevents us 
from hearing this other! Not only are we disappointed, but 
we feel that the guest has been treated without sufficient re- 
spect. 

But silence is not merely respectful; it is also able to express 
acceptance where speech would be impossible or perhaps untrue. 
We can bear a great deal of pain and disappointment if we are not 
expected tosay so. The bearing of things in silence is easier than 
if we have to declare our willingness to do so. Moreover, some- 
times at least we should hardly be honest if we said that we did 
accept the trouble that had come on us. Sincerity compels us to 
deny what we can accept without a murmur, if no word of accept- 
ance is asked of us. Or again we can bear pain if no one says 
anything, but if some one sympathizes with us we may easily 
break down. We can let them get to work on us and hold out 
while we grip our chair till the knuckles go white. But if we are 
asked whether we feel anything, we shall surely cry out. Even 
death’s removal of those we love is bearable in silence. To speak 
about it to another would be too much. 

We may say also of silence that it has a place in the language 
of love. Indeed, we may almost say that love has no other 
language but silence, except death. Death too is the uttermost 
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language of love. For, consider first that words are inadequate 
to express our deepest feelings, since these are beyond the narrow 
limits of words. How can we pack into such a small compass the 
full tide of our hungers or desires! How vain are love’s repetitions 
to those who are not in love! But what else can love do except 
repeat itself, since having said that it loves it can do no more than 
say it again? Secondly, we can say of love that words are even 
unnecessary. They are not only inadequate but they are useless, 
because there is no need to speak. The heart sees and is con- 
tent. Words are only needed when there is no other method of 
communication, but when hearts are at one then speech is an in- 
terruption, a break, a violation, a separation, a wall built be- 
tween. 

Consider, then, that if we apply this to our spiritual dealings 
with God in prayer, we are justified in saying that silence is an 
admirable way of dealing with Him. Thus, we must needs show 
Him reverence; and how better than by silence? He will speak 
to me surely if I listen. Only God does not shout. He is not in 
the whirlwind but in the still small voice. He must have much to 
say to me to guide me, to advise me in my dealings with other 
souls; He must have much to say to me about myself and what 
He wishes of me. How can He say it if I do not listen? That 
He should hear me has its importance, that I should hear Him 
is of greater importance. He is wisdom and He speaks to our 
heart. Then let me be still and hear what He has to say to me: 
“Be still, and know that I am God.”’ 

So equally can we say of silence in prayer that we can be hon- 
estly silent when it would not be honest to speak. We can bear 
what happens, though we shall not be able honestly to say that 
we accept it gladly as He would like us to do and as we should 
like to do ourselves. We can sit in front of Him and wait for 
Him to effect in us what He desires. His power is greater than 
ours, so that we can leave Him to achieve His purpose in us while 
we await His act in a spirit of loving attention. That is the 
very phrase of St. Teresa, the phrase too of St. Francis de Sales, 
even of St. Thomas Aquinas—“‘loving attention.” 

Then the English mystics say that ‘contemplation is a sight.”’ 
That can but mean the same thing. We watch in faith and 
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worship and by our watching and yearning show Him that we are 
true adorers of His majesty. They also worship who bow down 
and remain in silence. For in this case we are accepting what He 
does. Why He does what He does, we do not know in particular; 
we know that all He does is done out of love for us. We may not 
be able to say to Him that we accept the actual thing that has be- 
fallen us. But that does not matter. We can sit and bear with 
it, and say no word. Thatis enough. The widow of Naim said 
no word to Him; she did but weep. But are not tears part of 
that silent speech of acceptance? So eloquent was her silence 
that He worked the miracle that she did not ask, yet craved. 

Still more in the divine order is silence an expression of love. 
If in human love silence alone can express that which is inexpres- 
sible, shall this not be even more true of divine love? What 
words can hold the things we should say to Infinite Beauty? 
How shall we tell Him all that we would wish? Words are inade- 
quate for the telling of love human. Can we dare suppose that 


_ they will be any more satisfactory in telling love divine? Or 


shall we say that, although human love needs no words for its 
speaking, divine love is more destitute and has a need for words? 
If visible things can yet reach understanding without one word 
spoken, shall not love of that which is Invisible secure its own in- 
timate relationship by the way of some less tangible a medium 
than speech? 

It is enough for the lover to be with the beloved. Presence 
suffices to give joy. That the old man and his wife should be 
together is enough for them during the long winter evenings. 
They are content to be thus in each other’s company. Youth no 
less than age can remain in bliss with its beloved. The warmth 
of the sun, the fragrance of nature, the idly falling waters down the 
long cascade, the lift and fall of the sea, will hold them in inter- 
communion without a word spoken; those are the moments looked 
back to afterwards as the supreme moments of love. Well, shall 
not prayer come like that too sometimes, when all else fades ex- 
cept the presence of that Other whom eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard nor man’s heart ever conceived? That is all that is meant 
by the prayer of silence, of contemplation. It is a gazing at 
God: ‘Contemplation is a sight.’’ Shall we say also that it is 
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an insight? That it lifts a little the veil, though there must be 
veil upon veil beneath? 

Now, the point that comes in here is to ask whether this will be 
very difficult to the priest. We are inclined to say that it sounds 
marvellous, and that we wish we could dare hope for something 
like that to happen to us, and that perhaps when we are old we 
may indeed have some taste of that blessed state, but that at pres- 
ent it is impossible for one so busy as we are and so rushed by 
work. So saying, we ignore and confound the Saints. For many 
of them life was even more full of business than ours is. Read 
the Life of St. Augustine or St. Gregory or St. Bernard, who 
were all three of them much more busy than we and yet managed 
to find time for contemplation. Oh, because they were Saints they 
could manage it. On the contrary, because they managed it 
they are Saints. Sanctity does not cause but follows from that 
attitude. Out of silence comes forth strength. Business has 
nothing to do with it, except that the busier we are the greater our 
need for such prayer. Business only makes it more necessary. 
Ordinary prayer we are too rushed for. This silent prayer will 
become a need. If we can only try honestly to begin it, we shall 
find that it will grow in the soul. It requires above all things 
leisure, not of time but of the spirit; that is, it requires a spirit 
that wishes for leisure. No more than that is required. We do 
long for this. But we shall not be able to reach it now without 
strenuous efforts. Without these it is impossible to reach 
Heaven. Only the violent bear it away. 

Let us suppose that someone wants to use this method of 
prayer. We shall start by telling them that what they must 
realize is that it is natural and normal to use it. A child is often 
content to look at things. It does not need todo anything. Itis 
content to observe. It will sit for as long as you like watching 
things. It has the genius of contemplation. So too we know 
that the early hermits in the desert were accustomed to pray in 
this way, but with a difference—the very difference suggested by 
St. Teresa. For her the beginnings of contemplation lay in the 
use of ejaculatory prayer. The beginner was to start by making 
prayers of ejaculation. Only he was to be in no hurry to pass 
from one ejaculation to another or even to repeat the same 
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ejaculation, except after a pause. Thus prayed Our Lord in the 
Garden, with His petitions and the pause between. It is the 
pause between that is the beginning of contemplation, savoring 
the meaning of the phrase till its full meaning is tasted to the 
full. It is like the man who savors wine, tasting it to the utter- 
most—not drinking it at a gallop, but taking it slowly and pausing 
to secure the taste. In prayer of this kind the soul tastes the 
wonder of its ejaculations. It repeats slowly, pausing till it has 
exhausted what the ejaculation has to give. Then it turns to 
another and repeats that in the same way. Or it maybe takes the 
Pater Noster in its several phrases and uses that or any other 
prayer known by heart. 

From this the soul will pass to find that it does not need ejacula- 
tions even, though most require at a beginning some hallowed 
saying to enable them to go on their way. They need to be thus 
“warmed up.’’ Meditation tends to be a mental exercise, whereas 
this is different. It tastes, it gazes, it is silent between. 

Only by persevering can the soul reach to this, for it will have to 
go back upon all the habits of its earlier ways of prayer. But the 
thing can be done and is worth it. Out of this comes a new life 
for the spirit. We pray badly because we talk too much or forget 
what we are at. Nor is this a lazy method. Mary was as much 
occupied as Martha was: Martha however was occupied with 
many things, Mary with One. That One we may reach in this 
way. Those who do are blessed indeed. 








TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


XI. The Psalms of the New Testament 


It hardly seems out of place to meditate for a moment on the 
three great Psalms of the New Testament—the Benedictus, the 
Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis—especially as they too occur, 
and daily, in our Office, and are able to give a ‘‘color’’ to the whole 
Hour to which they belong. 

By “color,” or ‘‘flavor,’”’ I mean something of the sort of what 
the hymns for Terce, Sext and None provide. It cannot be 
frivolous to seek for anything that “‘enlivens’’ the Office on days 
of spiritual dullness, and I find I come with delight to Terce and 
None because of their hymns. They are, thank God, singularly 
uninjured by the vulgarity of the Renaissance—true, in Compline, 
pro tua clementia has replaced solita clementia, and thus an idea, 
and a comforting one at that, has been expunged for the sake of a 
quantity. The Benedictines keep solita, I think; and their O 
felix Roma still continues quxz tantorum principum, and has not 
undergone the disgraceful emasculation of duorum. 

I cannot but feel that Nunc Sancte nobis Spiritus brings with it 
a real pentecostal thrill: the Holy Spirit absolutely floods the 
priest, and a key-word seems to me to be refusus. I fear it may 
suggest a “‘refusal,’’ and not, as the Latin does, a pouring forth 
and, if I dare so speak, a kind of backwash. I remember seeing 
the African dawn welling liquidly up over the Inyanga Moun- 
tains, of which the top seems (50 miles away) as flat as though you 
had ruled it with a ruler. The light welled up, and then literally 
poured over, illuminating every intervening ridge, and then 
streamed back from these, reflecting itself on the shadowy west- 
ward-facing slopes. An incandescent tide! It helped towards 
saying Terce better ever since. Frankly, Rector potens seems 
to me rather chill: it is grand, but stiff, like good Roman archi- 
tecture with little save size and ‘‘order’’ to recommend it. But 
the hymn for None catches hold of you—tenax vigor! Rare, per- 
haps, for an Ambrosian hymn to address God by means of ab- 
stracts; still, we have often had artifex, auctor, and here we have 
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the preservative force of God holding the world together, even 
when it begins to tilt towards its eventide, as we do towards our 
own. Impossible not to feel this innermost immovable power of 
God, setting all nature vibrating, on its side, with energy. 

It may not be difficult to feel Vespers somewhat similarly per- 
vaded by the Magnificat, and therefore by Our Lady. Save on 
her feasts, she enters Office as hardly more than part of a frame- 
work—the initial Ave and the concluding Canticle. But Vespers 
are always said in a Marian atmosphere. Having caught this 
idea, it is not difficult to allow the other two Psalms, Benedictus 
and Nunc Dimittis, to do something the same for their respective 
Hours. 

All these hymns are so thoroughly in the spirit as well as the 
language of the Psalms that it is out of the question that they 
could have been invented by anyone who was not steeped in the 
Old Testament hymnology, or even who had grown up in a non- 
Palestinian air, at a distance from the events or from those who 
had played a primary partin them. We must not allow—even on 
critical grounds—anyone to say that St. Luke himself invented 
them. We see, in the Acts, that when he is reporting what the 
early Apostles did before he was in active companionship with 
St. Paul, his language is notably closer to that which he uses in 
his Gospel, though I should regard it as critically certain that one 
and the same man wrote the Gospel and the whole of the Acts. 
It is then not surprising to find that the diction of the Magnificat 
is altogether that which prevails in the Old Testament, not least, 
of course, in the Canticle of Anna (I Kings, ii) and Psalm cxii, 
Laudate pueri. Yet, how great are the differences of feeling! 
Much of Anna’s song is pathetic, and befits the occasion: but 
how much is in that vindictive, contemptuous tone of which there 
is so much in that older world! Our Lady in two brief lines makes 
the contrast between the overthrow of the haughty and the 
exaltation of the humble in their estate, between the satisfaction 
of the hungry and the sending away empty of the rich. You feel 
that Anna is thinking a great deal of those who had sneered at her: 
it was for her, now, to exult over them. Had anyone sneered at 
Mary! Well, even if they had, she would not have remembered 
it; nor at such a moment does she thrill with exultation and grati- 
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tude towards any save God, in view of the wonderful destiny that 
He had accorded to her lowliness. In a word, the elaborately 
composed Canticle of Anna! may be regarded as suitable to a 
woman who has long been miserable because she was sterile, and 
now exults over her critics; whereas Mary’s has nothing of that 
about it—virginity is different from barrenness, and that fresh 
loveliness of hers God did not diminish, even when His most high 
power overshadowed her and made her mother of His Son. If 
Mary had an “ancestress” when singing her Magnificat; it may 
surely have been she who wrote Psalm cxii—for why should no 
Psalm have been written by a woman? We cherish the Psalm of 
Debora, and Miriam and her maidens sang the refrain for Moses 
and for Aaron when the Red Sea was passed. 

It is hardly too much to say that Our Lady has a lien on dawn 
and dusk. This must be because we think of her, not as Sun, but 
Star. Even so, the Stella Matutina, heralding daybreak, seems 
to have yielded to the attraction of the selfsame star at evening. 
The evening Angelus has won popular affection as the midday 
one never has—not at all because of Millet’s lovely picture, for 
that was a symptom, not an origin. In the evening children are 
tired, and turn naturally towards their mother. Sicut ablacta- 
tus.... The poor little weaned child is, in a sense, in discomfort; 
yet it knows its mother, and with a weary little sigh nestles back 
onto her breast. Southern Europeans have loved to gather at 
sunset round Mary’s statue and to sing her simple hymns. 
Lzva mea sub capite eius, et dextera mea amplexatur eam. Like 
the picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel! Her baby puts one 
arm round her neck, and the other round her breast. So may the 
soul become a small child in the evening, and nestle up to Mary— 
which (save for great Saints, I imagine) is harder to do in full day- 
time. 

As for the Benedictus, we can safely say that it obtains its full 
meaning only if we remember that it was sung when Zachary and 
his wife had already been visited by Mary. It is not till halfway 
through that the old man turns to his own child. John’s position 
was to be lofty enough; still, he was but the preparer of a path; 





1 It falls very easily into a scheme—two halves, each composed of two stanzas 
themselves composed of three distichs, and separated by a little stanza of two distichs. 
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the path would have been no good had not the Messiah been about 
to travel by it. The tremendous fact was that Salvation was 
already begun: Mary had conceived her child, and therefore 
John was great. The whole first part of the Benedictus is Mes- 
sianic. In fact, it is difficult not to feel the change in the char- 
acter of his emotion when Zachary turns towards his son: ‘And 
thou thyself, little child... .’’ One should not indulge in weak 
sentiment; still, it is impossible not to let the mind pass rapidly 
from this baby—so soft and tiny in his mother’s arms and sur- 
rounded by all the sympathizing relatives—to the grown Baptist 
of thirty years later, haggard with fasting, blackened by the fero- 
cious sun, a man of long loneliness and even lonelier when the 
crowds were all about him, resigning even his friends to Jesus when 
He came, and passing from the brief joys of the Baptism almost 
straight to the frightful obliteration of his dungeon and the im- 
minent axe. Yet, the Benedictus is nothing but tenderness: to 
appreciate that, one has but to hear it sung at a graveside. For 
the man, especially, who has died “‘in Christ,” it is because of the 
mercy of the heart of God that a dawn has risen in the skies—‘‘to 
give the light to them that crouch in darkness—in the dark of 
death—and to make straight their ways along the path of peace.” 
Still, at Lauds it is not of death, even as portal into fuller life, 
that we are thinking, so much as of a beginning of a new day. 
And the priest praises God because he knows himself—child as he 
is, poor weakling as he is—to be called, as the Baptist was, to pre- 
pare a way for Christ into every heart. Terrible thought, that 
by my worldliness, my boorishness, selfishness, offhandedness, in- 
accessibility, conceit, bullying autocracy, I may be shutting up 
Christ’s paths, making the way rough not smooth, tortuous not 
straight! But let us rather start our day with exhilaration if we 
can, always remembering that ‘our sufficiency is from God,” 
and indeed it is very apt to go straight from Lauds to Terce, if 
only to follow up the tremendous stimulus of the Benedictus, 
and its suggestion of great things, much work, by a heartfelt in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit, that He may give the only true ef- 
ficacity to “‘os lingua,” to lips and tongue, to thought and feeling; 
the only true power to our energy—ior how much human energy 
we can expend without its being of the slightest spiritual use to any- 
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one! Non in multiloquio...non in dialectico...unum necessarium. 

We learn that the Nunc Dimittis was sung at nightfall from the 
earliest days of the Church, nor is there the least reason to labor its 
appropriateness. To my mind it is one of the loveliest little poems 
in existence, and was certainly sung by a man full of the spirit, 
not so much of the Psalms this time, as of Isaias (e.g., xlix. 6) and 
of his rapturous visions of the Light in which the heathen too 
should walk. It may seem almost unkind to contrast the ecstacy 
of aged Simeon with the joy of Jacob (Gen., xlvi. 30) when he felt 
he could die happy now that he had once more seen Joseph, for 
the patriarch too was a prophet. But how pale are those ancient 
verses foretelling the tribal destiny of his sons, however truly 
they may contain the vision of an ultimate Messiah! And anyhow, 
their interpretation is so obscure as not to help us much. But 
here we have not only a superb prophetic rapture, but also the 
intimate pathos of this old man who, like the best and holiest 
among the Jews, could do little save wait and watch himself 
growing older, and yet the vision tarried. He loved his people, 
which was God’s people, and yet he could not share in their 
nationalist, materialist desires. His was the immemorial cry of 
the Saints: ‘How long?’ ‘“‘The Lord delayeth His coming,” 
and he too had been told to “wait yet a little while.” But how 
long the “‘little while’ had seemed while it lasted, though now 
that everything had happened, for him as for the aged generally 
I suppose the many years all shut themselves up into one brief 
“yesterday.” 

Simeon received his revelation directly from God: evidently 
Mary and Joseph had told him nothing. He caught the Child 
from their arms and broke into his hymn, and they stood amazed. 
But after his first cry of gratitude and praise he passed into 
prophecy, and exclaimed—not that this Child should be merely, 
like John, the prophet of the Highest, a herald, preparing the 
Messianic paths, but— 


A Light, to be a revelation for the Gentiles, 
Yea, a glory for Thy chosen People, Israel. 


It is remarkable how he puts the Gentiles actually before the Jews: 
perhaps, once more, the aged are more able to see near-by things in 
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‘ 
their true perspective, shrunken somewhat. After all, the things 
I so prized count for very little compared with the great things of 
God: I fought for human triumphs; I see that even if I caught 
up with my hope and got my desire, I should have ceased to want 
to have it. That is a much greater tragedy than just not getting 
what you thought you wanted. But there is nothing tragic about 
Simeon, nor was the “‘peace of Israel’ nothing but a human hope. 
It is rather that Simeon sees the world but as enveloped in the 
Light that streams from Israel. Israel possessed henceforward 
that which she might give, and with true delicacy of soul Simeon is 
even more glad in the gladness of the receivers of the gift than 
proud that it is his nation who gives it. 

This is perhaps the right way for us to go to sleep. The day is 
over, and one is tired enough and only too ready to tumble into 
bed and relinquish everything for a while. It was a wholesome 
devotion of our ancestors to lay themselves down in company with 
Christ upon His Cross and as though in their own grave, thinking 
they might never awake to this light again. But one relinquishes 
everything, not so as to let either the past day or the future ones 
slip and slide into a ‘“‘nowhere.’”’ ‘In manus tuas’’—into God’s 
hands one puts one’s most unconsummated work. If, please 
God, we have sown, by all means let it be others who do the reap- 
ing, if but the heavenly granaries be filled. 

It is not exacted of all priests that they be erudite in the Scrip- 
tures, and still less that they should apply what knowledge they 
have picked up, while they are actually saying Office. But if we 
were right in suggesting that the Psalms mean infinitely more 
when we can say them somewhat in the spirit and with the mind 
with which they were written, so it is quite possible that even 
these New Testament ones can be better appreciated if we link 
them vitally up with that Old Testament from which their singers 
were after all by no means disconnected. Indeed, the Church 
never has been and never can be dissevered from her Hebrew past, 
because it was a divine past, and Christ belonged to the old as 
truly as He doestous. Thus did St. Paul, thus did St. John in his 
Apocalypse, envisage the Church; and overwhelmingly the 
greater part of ancient interpreters perceive in the great “‘sign in 
heaven,’”’ the Woman bearing the Man Child, that ancient Syna- 
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gogue that had been in travail with her Messiah, no less than the 
Catholic Church which, in her baptized children, ever brings forth 
Christ anew. We would like every part of the inspired Scrip- 
tures to be dear to us, so that we prefer God’s own word to any 
other ‘‘literature’” whatsoever, however devout. And it may be- 
come so, partly, if it be linked up with those who anyway—please 
God—are dear to us, not least all those who surrounded Our Lord 
during His holy childhood. 




















2 TONS AAR SEGRE 


SAINTS AND SANCTITY 


By CLaupE C. H. Wituiamson, O.S.C. 


The celebration of the centenaries of famous men is an act of 
piety. Such occasions, however, are apt to throw the soberest 
of us momentarily off our balance. Our man of the moment 
waxes huge before our eyes, while his contemporaries and rivals 
recede and dwindle. Let us then beware on this occasion of 
making claims too extravagant. 

As times passes, the figures of the truly great emerge more and 
more clearly, because their beginnings become more revealed, 
more understandable to us. Mileposts in their lives stand out, 
we mark off with ever surer hand the turning points in their ca- 
reers, the formative processes which went into their making. 
We begin to see, in short, as the years recede, what the great were 
like before they were great, and from what point of departure 
they set forth to achieve greatness. 

Holiness, the perfect correspondence of the human soul with the 
Eternal, takes as many forms as human character itself. Some 
of these forms charm us; others disconcert, or even repel, the 
natural mind. All have a quality which is calculated to make 
that natural mind feel rather uncomfortable. For, in truth, the 
vocation of the Saint is a call to the heroic levels of existence; 
and in whatever way this call is obeyed, it casts an unbecoming 
light on what the Abbé Huvelin was accustomed to call our 
“incurable mediocrity of soul.” It is both humbling and bracing 
to contemplate that self-oblivious passion which determined the 
career of St. Vincent de Paul, drove De Rancé to the austerities 
of La Trappe and Foucauld to the Sahara, forced the fastidious 
Aloysius to perform the revolting duties of a pest-house, or led 
the Curé d’Ars to suffer for his people’s sins. ‘“The principles 
of Christian heroism,” says Father Martindale, “are always the 
same.’’ But how diverse are the types which may manifest this 
genius for sanctity! 

The alienist is abroad in the land, and to him nothing is sacred. 
Sanctity, learning, art, genius of any kind, all are docketed in 
terms of their divergence from the normal, until we are left with 


the impression that according to the alienist there is no real dis- 
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tinction between the Saint and the criminal, an accident of birth 
or environment having directed their mental aberrations into one 
or other particular channel. That the “normal man,” like the 
“economic man” of the last century, is a fiction of the theorists 
has not yet dawned upon the reading public, who are for the most 
part only too ready to accept the easy and flattering doctrine 
that any outstanding superiority in others is but a form of mad- 
ness. Against this travesty of psychology it is necessary to fight 
hard. Whereas certain abnormal phenomena are common to 
the ecstatic and the insane, in the former case they accompany 
the very highest expressions of the intellect and the will. ‘“‘In- 
tellectual superiority is not a malady!’’ Only that which pre- 
vents the normal functioning of the intellect is unhealthy; what- 
ever exalts and refines the intellect therefore cannot be morbid. 

“Save us from our biographers!’ might well be the cry of many 
Saints who have been rendered tediously perfect by the flattering 
purveyors of indiscriminate praise. When the new converts 
began their attempt to re-Catholicize England, they thought 
they could adopt no better course than to hold up to their fellow- 
countrymen Lives that were considered classics in the fervent 
atmosphere of Southern Europe. Thus, there came into being 
“The Oratorian Lives of the Saints,” consisting of translations, 
mostly from the Italian, under the editorship of Father Faber, 
and with the support of Cardinal Newman. But it was soon 
seen that this type of life would not edify in England. An in- 
stant outcry arose; in Dolman’s Magazine a reviewer asserted 
that it reduced religion to an ‘“‘unmeaning course of puerilities,” 
and there was disapproval among the bishops who advised the 
withdrawal of the series. In the face of such opposition the Lives 
were discontinued, and Newman retired permanently from all 
connection with them. Though the following year, 1849, saw 
the resumption of the series, and though it met with some sup- 
port and the critic in Dolman’s Magazine apologized, it was des- 
tined to failure. “This series is intended not only for the year 
1848 but for the year 1948 as well,” Faber had written. 

Man is capable of a direct experimental knowledge of God, 
which is imparted from on high and is quite distinct from any- 
thing he may attain to by the exercise of his natural powers. 
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In opposition to this, Canon Saudreau maintains that true mys- 
ticism (7.e., the infused prayer of contemplation) is not within 
the reach of all, and is not even essential to the highest sanctity. 
It is a boon bestowed gratuitously where God sees fit, raising the 
mystic to a condition midway between earth and heaven, so that 
the gift may be regarded as an imperfect anticipation of the bea- 
tific vision. The soul remains passive, and is not always able to 
render any account of its experience; neither is there of necéssity 
anything which betrays outwardly what has been taking place. 
On the other hand, the favor thus conferred is often accompanied 
by external manifestations—ecstasy, radiance, aerial raptures, 
stigmatization, prophecy, the power of reading hearts, and so 
forth. 

There has been during the last few years a great increase in 
the interest taken in hagiography, an increase which must be 
very grateful indeed to all those who earnestly wish that knowl- 
edge and love of the Saints and an understanding of the lessons 
that their lives have for mankind should be more widely diffused. 
Several reasons seem to have contributed to this growth of atten- 
tion, among which must be mentioned the wide circulation of 
Henri Joli’s series of Lives and the new ideas that they introduced 
into hagiography. These ideas have borne fruit in the more 
scientifically written works of recent years. 

Perhaps the most welcome feature in many of the new Lives 
is the care taken to adapt them to the various mentalities for 
which they are intended, so that, besides being a source of the 
very greatest edification to those within the Church, they may 
be made a forcible means of apologetic. It has been pointed out 
by some that in this there lies a very real danger, for in the neces- 
sary interpretation involved the writer, in his zeal to explain the 
Saint, may rather tend to explain him away. 

Nowadays we desire to bathe ourselves again in the sense and 
realization of the Communion of the Saints. What is to bring 
us into that great and glorious company? It is desire. It is to 
hunger and thirst with them. You think of your favorite Saints. 
You think of St. Paul, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Augustine, St. 
Teresa, St. Francis, or of the less known Saints—Blessed Ray- 
mond Lull, in the middle of a world occupied with nothing noble, 
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eager only to expel and slaughter the Moor, inspired with the 
divine desire which sent him spinning all his life over Europe and 
Africa, first to understand the people and then to convert them. 
That is a Saint—a man of extraordinary, intense, and persistent 
desire. Of course, this leads to a great variety of applications. 
Apply it to yourselves. After all, when you think of your ex- 
periences of people and what they really care about, it is, I fear, 
only a very few people of whom we feel that they are really con- 
sumed with the passion of desire to become better, to overcome 
their faults, to become quite different. It was Ignatius of Anti- 
och, on his way to martyrdom in his old age, who said: ‘Only 
now do I begin to be a disciple.”’ But it is rare. 

Spiritual guides have played, and will continue to play, an im- 
portant part in religions where the believer aims at discipline 
leading to the development of higher states of consciousness. 
They are not peculiar to Christianity, for the guru is essentially 
part of Indian mysticism and asceticism. The discipline re- 
quired is no easy or self-evident process; to some extent, at any 
rate in the West, its method can be learned from books, but, 
even so, who is to recommend the most suitable books? The 
beginner seeks out a philosopher and friend whom he believes to 
be acquainted with the subject; but while there exists a wide 
and fascinating literature on the interior life, and many are more 
or less familiar with it, the successful guide must have more than 
knowledge of the stages and methods of the spiritual life; he 
must be able to understand men and women, their minds and 
problems, seeing them in the light of eternity, but not losing sight 
of their life and work in the world. 

“Union with God! This, then, is the end to which those who 
are truly spiritual incessantly tend. It is to be considered as a 
gift depending on the divine bounty, that no human effort is 
sufficient to produce. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that God only bestows it on those who are well prepared, and that 
to these God hardly ever refuses it. Drive far from you anything 
and everything that might prove an obstacle to so great a bless- 
ing; do all that depends upon yourself, and sooner or later the 
Lord will grant it to you.” 

The goal of Christian life is to “see God.” The highest pre- 
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rogative of a Christian, and his most characteristic activity, is 
worship. Nowhere else can he achieve complete disinterested- 
ness. Christianity holds out the hope of rewards; but it is a 
moral commonplace that such rewards are attainable only by 
those who deliberately set themselves out to seek them. Again, 
Christianity makes supremely searching claims for moral obedi- 
ence and conformity to an ideal standard of manhood; but the 
person who sets out merely to make himself morally good is, 
after all, still only concerned with himself. He has not yet suc- 
ceeded in being other than self-centered. Many have thrown 
the whole weight of their advocacy into the effort to support the 
contentions of M. Henri Brémond that prayer itself, if it is under- 
taken with the motive of self-training, is not genuinely prayer 
at all. Even here, in the last resort, all thought of self must be 
exorcized and cast out so that pure and disinterested worship 
may be offered to God. This is the only means to secure a clean 
and level foundation for human life either in its ascetical, its 
ethical, or its practical activity. 

Historically, the desire to “‘see God”’ is older than Christianity. 
In different senses, or with different shades of emphasis, it is 
found both in the Old Testament and post-canonical Jewish 
circles, and also among the mystics and the philosophers of 
paganism. Christianity therefore offered the vision to a world 
which was already anxious and eager to attain to it. It is im- 
portant to realize just how far and how fully the desire was ex- 
perienced in the pre-Christian world, in order to judge of the man- 
ner in which the New Testament responds to the demand. Anda 
good deal of patient analysis is required to form a just estimate of 
what the New Testament itself has to offer. 

Ascetical theology, then, must be regarded as complementary 
to dogmatics, which teaches us what to believe, and to moral 
theology, which teaches us what we must do in order to attain 
our last end. Asceticism, true to its derivation, has to do with 
the training and discipline of the interior life; its basis is to be 
found in the well-known passage of St. Paul, I Cor., ix. 24-27. 
The late Baron von Hiigel, writing to a school girl, said: “I 
trust it (religion) is not with you a silly child’s passing whim, a 
shabby sentimentality of the ‘salad’ years, but a simple, humble 
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determination, with God’s grace, quietly and wisely, with much 
breadth and ever-renewed patience, to constitute yourself, on 
and on, into a spiritual personality.” 

The faithful have to be on their guard against Luther’s quietism, 
and against illuminism and private inspiration. In this direc- 
tion the reaction, perhaps, went too far. It cast a kind of dis- 
credit on the mystics, which lasted long. That suggests what is 
one of the most lasting effects of schism—an evil which works 
itself out not only among those who leave the Church but among 
those who remain in it. Theology, devotion, Christian living 
even, become self-conscious; they harden into a kind of aggres- 
siveness, their emphasis becomes warped and one-sided. Schism 
is the cause of the lack of spiritual simplicity which makes ec- 
clesiasticism imperfectly Christian. 

Theosophical mystics cannot but claim a privileged gnosis. 
“‘When thou canst throw thyself for a moment into that where 
no creature dwelleth, then thou hearest what God speaketh.” 
Thus Jacob Boehme, with many before and since. But what 
happens in this moment of exaltation, when the soul rises above 
all distinctions? In union with Eternal Reason, is the individual 
merged in God or merely not conscious of abiding distinction? 
And how shall the unutterable be recorded, and what is beyond 
revelation revealed? In the case of Boehme one plainly sees 
that he long and painfully struggled to express what he saw, or 
thought he had seen, in his trance of illumination; and that his 
illumination took upon itself strongest tincture of such chemico- 
astrological and mystic lore as lay within his reach. None the 
less, he claimed the full power of intuition, of ‘‘divine inspiration.” 


“TI knew and saw in myself the Being of all Beings, the Ground 
and the Abyss; item, the birth of the Holy Trinity [which taketh 
place in thy heart also, he adds elsewhere]; the origin and primal 
state of this world and of all creatures through the Divine Wis- 
dom.” 


Sophists might cavil that he could not have been in Paradise, 
But in the essence of his soul and body he was there, ‘‘when I was 
not as yet I,. . .and did myself fool away my glory in Adam.” 
He knew the unutterable: “for although I indeed knew it not, 
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yet the Spirit of Christ knew it in me.” After all, has not Ber- 
trand Russell suggested that, instead of saying “I know” or “I 
think,’’ one should rather say “It thinks in me,’’ my system of 
the mind takes such and such a shape? 

The relative stability and peacefulness of the Catholic com- 
munion in later days are often attributed to its rigid hierarchical 
discipline. But might not a good share of the credit be assigned 
to the enforcement of the Aristotelian-Thomist philosophy as an 
intelligible background against which emergent disputes are 
usually capable of a rapid, logical solution? 

Religious asceticism is a flower that has bloomed only on 
Christian soil. From the beginning men have subjected them- 
selves to physical exercises to maintain athletic combats with 
endurance. The Pythagoreans and Stoics knew something also 
of moral asceticism. True, as compared with the madness of 
contemporary Cynics or the followers of Nietzsche today (whose 
pride aims to produce a “‘superman” and to teach him to violate 
every law, both human and divine, and scorn the rest of mankind 
as slaves), their self-discipline was a noble one. However, it was 
necessarily naturalistic, limited, and egotistic. It remained for 
Christianity to raise asceticism to a supernatural plane and to 
give men the graces whereby to achieve the complete triumph of 
mind over matter, of the ‘‘new man” over the ‘‘old Adam.”’ 

It is significant that spirituality flourished in the same period 
in four schools. France, Italy, and Spain—where there are strong 
schools of Catholic mysticism—are the Catholic nations of the 
time whose public life, ecclesiastical and political, was rich and 
vigorous. St. Francis de Sales, the outstanding figure in the 
fourth school of mystics, lived steeped in theological controversy 
and ecclesiastical business. It is clear that spirituality is a plant 
which thrives, not when and where otherworldiness is easy, but 
where it is difficult. 

The definite emergence of national unity in thought and feeling 
is characteristic of this period. It is interesting to find that it 
appears in spiritual and mystical writers, as well as elsewhere. 
For all its rich diversity, including Jesuits as well as Carmelites, 
Spanish Renaissance mysticism is a unity, showing peculiarly 
Spanish characteristics, obviously and also profoundly different 
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from the spirituality of Renaissance Italy and France, and widely 
different in temper from the school of St. Francis de Sales. On 
the whole, the preéminence of Spain in this department is, in 
this period, overwhelming. St. Ignatius, St. Teresa, and St. 
John of the Cross are three incomparable names. No other na- 
tion, during these two centuries, reached anything like their 
height of spiritual achievement. 

The true mystic is, in fact, at war @ outrance with vagueness 
either of thought or expression. He has an experience to com- 
municate as best he can, though language often fails him, as in 
St. Paul’s case. In consequence, he often flashes out into baffling 
paradox. Much water has flowed under the bridges since Wil- 
liam James gave us his brilliant “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,” and of course part of the interest of that book depended 
on its necessary limitation of examples of mystical experience, 
so that each should receive intimate attention. But we believe 
James to have been right in the main. Mysticism must have a 
differentia of some sort, if it is not to become indistinguishable 
from mere, if genuine, piety. And we believe that differentia 
to be the “‘ecstasy,’”’ or, at any rate, the capacity for ecstasy, 
or a capacity for understanding what the ecstasy may imply. 
Moreover, we believe in James’ four “‘notes’’ of the ecstasy— 
ineffability, noetic or authoritative quality, transiency, and pas- 
sivity. As regards the first, the words of Patmore, a prince of 
mystics, may well be recalled: “‘By this you may know vision: 
that it is not what you expected, or even what you could have 
imagined; and that it is never repeated.” As regards the last 
note, passivity, the subject feels as if in the grasp of a superior 
power. Now, of late, a mouvement de recul seems to have been 
in progress as to mysticism, especially amongst French theolo- 
gians. Though M. Boutroux regards ecstasy ‘comme le phé- 
noméne essentiel, le point culminant, de la mystique’’ but “pas 
tout le mysticisme,’’! Father de Guibert gives approval to 
spiritual writers who go much farther and declare that “‘l’extase 
n’est pas le phénoméne essentiel et caracteristique des états 
mystiques, elle n’est qu’une conséquence (nécessaire pour les uns, 





1 But who has said that ecstasy was “the sum total of mysticism’? Not even 
Plotinus! 
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accidentelle pour les autres) 4 un certain stade du progrés de ces 
états.’”’ The occurrence of the ecstasy is of course very rare, but 
the trend of the last sentence is to land us again, gently but de- 
cisively, in the region of the ordinary religious life. 

But however important practical fruitfulness may be as a test 
of truth, the two notions are not synonymous. Western Europe 
in these latter days needs to be redeemed from utilitarianism, 
and pragmatism would but encourage its besetting sin. The 
Church stands for truth, higher and wider than the life of any 
one man or age or civilization can test in practice. If it com- 
mitted itself to pragmatism, the staff on which it leaned would 
break when it was most needed. 

James does his best to form a just and sympathetic estimate 
of this phenomenon, so characteristic of the Catholic type of 
religion at its highest and purest. But he never really under- 
stands it, because he cannot enter into the conception of a relig- 
ion the ideal of which is not moral goodness but holiness. This 
is, indeed, although it is not always explicitly recognized, one of 
the fundamental distinctions between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. When Protestantism becomes fully self-conscious, it 
identifies the love of God with the love of men. For the Catho- 
lic, however, morality and religion are not the same thing. 

Another important distinction between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism is that the latter is essentially individualism, while 
the former is through and through corporate, social, ecclesiasti- 
cal. When Dr. Whitehead said, “Religion is what the individual 
does with his solitariness,’”’ as when the old-fashioned Non- 
conformist objected to priestcraft, “No man shall come between 
my soul and God,” they were showing what Protestantism is, 
stripped of all frills. It is one main deficiency of James’ book 
that it is an account of individualistic religion. The words 
Sacrament, Mass, and Holy Communion do not occur in the in- 
dex. At least it becomes plain that Christianity at its fountain- 
head transformed the selfish desire for religious experience into 
an ideal of disinterested worship and service. 

Asceticism, to be vital, should surely proceed from an inner, per- 
sonal conviction. When it is accepted as a form of public spirit, it 
attracts weak natures who, having no substantial vision, are 
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apt to suppose it an end in itself. Organized severities, one im- 
agines, are alwaysa mistake. Saints like Teresa, it is true, create 
around them an atmosphere in which average humanity rises to 
heroism; that is part of their power, but they have still to be on 
their guard in the employment of it. The first lesson, even in 
religion, is to find how to put one’s feet on the ground, and the 
too fervid inculcation of ultimate ideals may make it impossible 
for simple natures to take this indispensable first step. It may 
be said that the experience of the mystic is the proof of the as- 
surances of the Catholic religion. But it is because the mystic 
is a rare phenomenon, and self-delusion is all too easy, that the 
Catholic Church has rejected reliance on such pragmatic justifi- 
cation. Eternal truth does not depend on human experience, 
though human experience may demonstrate its supreme beauty. 


(To be concluded) 
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PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Discussion of the Informative Process by the 
Sacred Congregation 


When the informative process drawn up by the Ordinary is re- 
ceived at Rome, the integrity of the seals is examined by the 
Prothonotary of the Sacred Congregation, and, if there is no ob- 
jection, the Roman Pontiff issues a special Decree to the effect 
that the package be opened before the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation, who then gives the acts of the process to 
the Chancellor to be copied (Canon 2073). If necessary, the 
Cardinal Ponens shall have a translation of the process made by 
an approved translator in Rome, and shall afterwards submit the 
translation to an examiner (Canon 2074). 

From the Codex pro Postulatoribus we gather the following de- 
tails: When the Postulator General at Rome receives the tran- 
script of the informative process which has been put into a box 
and sealed by the Ordinary, he receives at the same time an enve- 
lope containing the document of closure of the process and letters 
from the Ordinary, the judges and the promoter of the faith. He 
takes both to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and the Secretary 
and Chancellor of that body receive the two sealed packages. 
The Chancellor opens and reads the contents of the envelope, 
puts it with the sealed box that contains the informative process, 
and without opening it he puts it into the acts of the Sacred 
Congregation. In order to get the Apostolic process started, 
the Postulator General has to address a petition to the Holy 
Father that the transcript of the process sent from the diocese 
may be opened. If the seals on the outside of the box were 
broken in the transmission of the package, the Postulator must 
ask the Supreme Pontiff for a sanatio of this defect. The request 
is granted provided it is certain that no intentional tampering 
with the seals was done to interfere with the documents. If the 
transcript appears intact, and it is evident that the breaking of 
the seals happened by accident, no difficulty will be made when 
the Postulator applies for the sanatio. 


The Postulator later on requests the Supreme Pontiff to open 
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the package that contains the informative process. How soon 
after the process is received by the Sacred Congregation the 
Postulator may request the opening of the process will depend 
on the amount of business that is before the Sacred Congregation. 
In answer to the petition of the Postulator the Holy Father is- 
sues a Decree for the opening of the process. That Decree is 
given by the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation to the Postu- 
lator, who gives the Decree to the Chancellor of the Sacred 
Congregation. The prothonotary of the Sacred Congregation 
opens the package in presence of the Cardinal Prefect, and the 
latter gives it to the Chancellor to make a transcript of the process. 
If the depositions and documents are in other languages than 
Latin, Italian or French, they must be translated into Italian. 
In that case the Postulator requests the Sacred Congregation, be- 
fore a transcript is made, to have the Cardinal Ponens appoint an 
approved interpreter who is to make the translation. Another 
man is appointed to revise the translation. After the translation 
is completed, the original process is filed in the archives of the 
Sacred Congregation and the copy or translation, as the case may 
be, is given to the Postulator. 

The transcript of the process sent by the Ordinary shall be 
preserved in the archives of the Sacred Congregation, and a copy 
of that transcript (or a translation) shall after legal endorsement 
by the Chancellor be given by him to the Postulator (Canon 
2075). 

The attorney and procurator shall make a summary of the 
process or processes, if there are several, and a brief which is to 
be added to the summary. The summary must be accompanied 
by a statement from the Sub-Promoter General of the Sacred 
Congregation testifying that the summary agrees with the acts 
which have been submitted to the Sacred Congregation (Canon 
2076). 

The brief (called informatio in the Code) is to be a short history 
of the life of the servant of God and a proof of the heroic virtues 
or in case of those who it is claimed died for the faith of martyr- 
dom, and both the summary of the process and the brief must be 
submitted for approval to the Sub-Promoter of the Faith of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. After this, a sufficient number of 
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copies are to be printed for the use of the men who are working 
on the beatification case. 

Letters from persons occupying distinguished ecclesiastical or 
civil offices or from organizations, in which the Supreme Pontiff 
is petitioned to take up the cause of the beatification of a servant 
of God, may be usefully presented, provided they have been 
written spontaneously and are based on personal knowledge 
(Canon 2077). 

These so-called Littere Postulatorix of bishops, Religious 
Orders and Congregations, other organizations and princes, 
governors of states, etc., are to be collected by the advocate for 
the beatification and are to be presented together with his brief. 
Before the advocate has these letters printed, he must submit 
them for revision to the Sub-Promoter of the Faith and get his 
permission to print them. 

Answer of the Promoter General of the Faith to the Plea of the 
Advocate 

If, after the examination of these writings (presented by the 
advocate), it is decreed that the cause may proceed, the Promoter 
General of the Faith shall draw up his objections to the intro- 
duction of the cause, and the attorney or advocate of the cause 
shall reply to those objections (Canon 2078). 

The Promoter General of the Faith shall preface his objection 
to the introduction of the cause with a dispassionate and clear 
synopsis of the life of the servant of God. In preparing this 
synopsis, he shall use not only the documents contained in the 
summary of the attorney and procurator, but also other docu- 
ments, if there are any which seem proper for the purpose (Canon 
2079). 

The objections and the answers shall be stated in brief and clear 
fashion, somewhat after the manner of the scholastics, and in ac- 
cordance with the ancient customs of the Sacred Congregation 
(Canon 2080). 

Oral arguments, not only before the judges but also before all 
other persons who must vote on the case, are forbidden in this 
and all succeeding stages of the case (Canon 2081). 

The written defense offered by the attorney or advocate who 
argues in favor of beatification, the answer of the Promoter 
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General of the Faith to the statements of the attorney, and the 
attorney’s reply to the objections of the Promoter General, are 
all printed, and copies are to be given to the members of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites at least thirty days before the meet- 
ing of the Sacred Congregation in which the vote is to be taken on 
the question whether the beatification cause should be recom- 
mended to the Supreme Pontiff for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee for the Introduction of the cause at the Holy See. 


Meeting of the Sacred Congregation for the Decision on Intro- 
ducing the Cause before the Holy See 

The judgment on the value of the informative process drawn 
up by the Ordinary regarding the reputation for sanctity or 
martyrdom and on the absence of every peremptory obstacle 
is rendered by the Cardinals assembled in ordinary meeting; the 
Cardinal Ponens states and proposes the doubt: Whether a 
commnission is to be appointed for the introduction of the cause 
and for the purpose in question (Canon 2082). 

If the judgment of the Cardinals is favorable,-the Holy Father 
shall be petitioned to appoint, if he pleases, a commission for the 
introduction of the cause. If the Holy Father appoints the com- 
mission, a Decree concerning the affair is drawn up by the Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation and made public (Canon 2083). 


Introduction of the Cause at the Holy See Does Not Entitle Ser- 
vant of God to Be Called *‘Venerable’’ 

After the Decree for the introduction of the cause has been 
published, the Ordinaries cannot take any further action in the 
cause without express permission of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. It is forbidden to honor with the title of “Venerable” a 
servant of God whose cause has been merely introduced, and the 
postulators must beware lest, on the occasion of the introduction 
of the cause, they do anything in honor of the servant of God which 
savors of public cult (Canon 2084). 

The appointment of the commission for the introduction of the 
cause of beatification at the Holy See does imply an approval of 
the processes of the writings of the servant of God and of the 
life and character or martyrdom, but it does not in any way imply 
a final verdict of the Holy See on the sanctity of life or on martyr- 
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dom. Wherefore, the Holy See forbids that the servant of God 
be honored with the title of “Venerable.” That title is given in 
the course of the Apostolic Process after the Holy Father has 
pronounced that proof has been furnished of the heroic degree of 
virtues or of martyrdom. Even then no permission is granted 
for public cult of the servant of God (cfr. Canon 2115). 


Discussion of the Process of Non-Cult 


After the commission for the introduction of the cause has been 
appointed, the Cardinals shall in an ordinary meeting discuss the 
question whether the report submitted by the Ordinary to the 
effect that no cult has been given to the servant of God is to be 
confirmed. If the decision of the Cardinals should declare that 
cult has been given to the servant of God, they may at their 
discretion, and after weighing all the circumstances, suspend the 
cause until all signs of the forbidden cult have been removed, and 
obedience has been shown to this order (for removal of signs of 
cult) for a certain time to be fixed by the Cardinals (Canon 2085). 

The process which tends to prove that no public ecclesiastical 
cult has been given to the servant of God is the last of the three 
processes conducted by the ordinary authority of the bishop of 
the diocese where the servant of God died, or by the bishop of 
another diocese where miracles are said to have been wrought 
through the intercession of that person. The process which 
proves that no public ecclesiastical cult has been given to the 
servant of God ordinarily precedes the appointment of the com- 
mission for the introduction of the cause before the Holy See. 
If that has not been done, the Code prescribes as follows: 

If the Ordinary has not yet completed the process on non-cult 
before the introduction of the cause, this process is to be insti- 
tuted by authority of the Apostolic See. For this purpose the 
Promoter General of the Faith shall draw up interrogatories, 
which, together with the remissorial letters spoken of in Canon 
2087, shall be sent by the Sacred Congregation to judges desig- 
nated by itself. If there is question of martyrs in whose case the 
Ordinary has omitted to institute the process of non-cult before 
the introduction of the cause, there shall be added to the remis- 
sorial letters for the conduct of the process on martyrdom and 
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the cause of martyrdom a commission for the collection of proofs 
on non-cult, together with special interrogatories proposed by 
the Promoter General of the Faith (Canon 2086). 

If the Ordinary has not completed the process of non-cult be- 
fore the commission for the introduction of the cause of a servant 
of God at the Holy See is appointed, the process is to be instituted 
by authority of the Holy See. The Promoter General of the 
Faith draws up the interrogatories for the examination of wit- 
nesses, and he issues letters of delegation to a board of judges 
appointed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. In the case 
of martyrs the delegation is given not only for the process of 
non-cult but also for the process on martyrdom and its cause. 


Institution of the Apostolic Process 


After the Decree on non-cult has been issued, the so-called re- 
missorial letters shall be asked of the Supreme Pontiff and for- 
warded by the Cardinal Prefect for the institution of the Apostolic 
process on the reputation for sanctity, miracles or martyrdom, 
and on the virtues and miracles in particular or on the martyrdom 
and its cause. These two processes shall be conducted separately, 
but the first may be omitted if the Cardinal Prefect and the 
Promoter General of the Faith co not deem it necessary or op- 
portune to inquire again concerning the continuation of the 
reputation for sanctity and miracles or martyrdom. 

If the commission for the introduction of the cause has been 
appointed, but the Decree on non-cult has not yet been issued, 
and if there is danger that some of the eyewitnesses may in the 
meantime die, the remissorial letters may be issued immediately 
for the institution of the Apostolic process on the virtues and 
miracles in particular or on the martyrdom and its cause, lest 
the proofs perish (Canon 2087). 


Contents of the Remissorial Letters 


The remissorial letters are to be addressed to at least five 
judges, who, if possible, should be men constituted in an ec- 
clesiastical dignity. If the Ordinary is appointed as one of the 
judges, he shall act as president; otherwise, the president shall 
be appointed by the Sacred Congregation itself. It is proper 
that at least the president be not the same man who presided over 
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the informative process. If the process is concerned with the 

miracles, there should be appointed at least one expert, who shall 

be present at the sessions of the court and may request the judge 

to propose to the witness questions necessary for the greater 

clarification of the verbal testimony and facts (Canon 2088). 

Appointment of Sub-Promoters and Interrogatories Drawn up 
by Promoter General of the Faith 

To the remissorial letters shall be added special letters of the 
Promoter General of the Faith, in which he designates two sub- 
promoters to attend the process in his name (Canon 2089). 

The Promoter General of the Faith shall prepare interrogatories 
on the objections raised in the introduction of the cause and on 
the testimonies received in the informative process in accordance 
with Canon 2050; also on the extrajudicial information which he 
deemed it necessary to procure (in the discussion before the in- 
troduction of the cause at the Holy See), even by enlisting the 
services of an expert if miracles were concerned (Canon 2090). 
Postulator Receives and Forwards Letters of Promoter General 

of the Faith to the Men Delegated for Apostolic Process 

The remissorial letters are to be given to the Postulator of the 
cause, who shall have them forwarded to the delegated president 
of the court. At the same time the interrogatories shall be sent 
to one of the sub-promoters, and they shall remain sealed and be 
opened only in the act of the examination of witnesses to whom 
they are to be proposed (Canon 2091). 


Organization of the Tribunal for the Apostolic Process 


Before they enter upon their office, the delegated judges (men- 
tioned in the remissorial letters) shall exhibit the letters of delega- 
tion to the Ordinary, who is obliged to give them the aid of his 
authority (Canon 2092). After the receipt of the remissorial 
letters, the president of the court shall as soon as possible con- 
voke the court, and shall in no case delay the convocation for 
more than three months, unless a just impediment intervenes, 
concerning which he shall within the same time inform the 
Sacred Congregation. The court shall in its first session choose a 
notary, an assistant notary, an expert, if the case calls for one 
(e.g., in testimony on miracles), and a messenger (cursor), and 
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the notary of the Curia shall draw up an attestation of this 
election (Canon 2093). 


Not All Five Judges Required for Validity of the Sessions of the 


Tribunal 


be present at every session of the Apostolic process, it suffices for 
the validity of the proceedings if the president and two judges 
(or, with the consent and in the absence of the president, three 
other judges), one of the sub-promoters of the faith, and the 
notary or his assistant be present (Canon 2094). 


Apostolic Process Must Be Finished within Two Years 


The process must be finished within at least two years from the 
date of the opening of the remissorial letters. If, after the lapse 
of two years, the process has not been completed, it cannot be 
continued without the permission of the Apostolic See, and the 
Sacred Congregation shall be informed of the impediment which 
prevented the execution of the Apostolic mandate (Canon 2095). 


Inspection of the Remains of the Servant of God 


Before the Apostolic process on the specific virtues of the 
servant of God is finished, the court shall perform a juridical in- 
spection of the remains of the servant of God in accordance with 
the precepts of the remissorial letters (Canon 2096). 

In the Ordinary’s process of non-cult an inspection of the burial 
place of the servant of God is made for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether there are any signs of public cult at his grave, but 
the grave itself is not opened. In the Apostolic process the grave 
is opened in presence of the judges, sub-promoter and notary, 
one medical doctor and one surgeon. The doctors and the men 
who are to open the grave take the oath to do their duty faith- 
fully. The doctors are to give a detailed description of the con- 
dition in which they find the remains. Before the members of 
the court go to the burial place, two men who know where the 
servant of God is buried and know it from their own personal 
knowledge are sworn and questioned. 

After the examination of the remains by the two doctors, the 
remains are placed in a new box, the notary writes the name of the 
servant of God and the date of the inspection on parchment and 
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the members of the tribunal and the notary sign it, put it into a 
tube or box of lead, seal it and deposit it in the new casket. The 
casket is closed by the workmen, and the notary puts the seal of 
the bishop in silk and red wax on the casket, which is placed into 
another box and closed; thus enclosed in the double box, the re- 
mains are buried in the place where they were before. To pre- 
vent moisture from destroying the remains, cinders may be placed 
under and over the box. If the remains are in such a decayed 
condition that they cannot easily be taken out and put into a 
new casket, they may be left in the old casket and that casket 
be put into a new box. If the remains can be taken out of the 
old casket, the boards of the old one are to be tied into a package, 
the seal of the bishop attached to the package, and be given into 
the custody of the sacristan to be stored in a secret place together 
with other relics of the servant of God. The notary makes a 
complete report of all that was done in the inspection of the re- 
mains. 


Authentic Copy of Process Is Made and Forwarded to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites 

In the transcription of the acts, comparison with the originals, 
and transmission of the copy to Rome, the precepts of Canons 
2054-2056 and 2063 regarding the informative process shall be 
observed. The process shall be presented to the Sacred Congre- 
gation, and opened and transcribed in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of Canons 2073-2075 (Canon 2097). 


Judgment on the Validity of the Apostolic Process 


When the Apostolic process has been received by the Sacred 
Congregation, its validity must first of all be established, and at 
the same time the validity of the informative process is to be re- 
examined (Canon 2098). 

Wherefore, the attorney of the cause (employed by the postu- 
lator) shall prepare the following before the discussion on the 
validity of the process: (1) information which proves from the 
documents of the process that all things were done in the process 
according to the rules of law; (2) objections against the validity 
made by the Promoter General of the Faith and the answers of 
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the attorney, both drawn up in accordance with Canon 2080 
(Canon 2099). 

It need not surprise us that the process of the Ordinary is re- 
examined, for parts of it may practically become incorporated 
into the Apostolic process. The rules for the Apostolic process 
prescribe that the same witnesses who testified to the life and 
character or to the martyrdom are to be called and questioned 
again in the Apostolic process; but if they have died or have re- 
moved to places unknown by the time the Apostolic process is 
instituted, a statement to that effect is to be made by the tribunal, 
and their former testimony, provided it was taken in valid 
procedure, will stand. 


Decision on the Validity of the Process 


For the judgment on the validity of the process, a meeting shall 
be held at which the following must be present: the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation, the Cardinal Ponens and 
three other Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of Rites chosen 
by the Roman Pontiff, the Secretary, Prothonotary Apostolic, 
the Promoter General of the Faith and the Sub-Promoter. 

In the meeting the above-mentioned prelates give their vote 
under the direction of the Cardinal Ponens, and the Promoter 
General proposes objections, if he has any. After all things have 
been discussed, the Cardinals shall give their judgment; if it is 
favorable and confirmed by the Supreme Pontiff, the Decree on 
the validity of the process shall be drawn up (Canon 2100). 
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HOW DO YOU SUBTRACT? 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In our consideration of primary arithmetic we have given at- 
tention first to the process of addition. Perhaps the best reason 
that can be assigned for this separate treatment is the fact that 
addition is the first of the fundamental processes for which the 
developing mind of the child feels a definite need. Despite the 
obvious advantage of a separate treatment of the processes of 
addition and subtraction it is, nevertheless, true that the teach- 
ing of the fundamental facts in addition should be combined with 
the teaching of the fundamental facts of subtraction. To teach 
the processes separately is a waste of time; but the technical 
difficulties of the teacher may be best discovered in a separate 
treatment. 

The teacher:of primary arithmetic must beware the habit of 
counting as the “noon-day devil.’”’ Many children come to 
school with an entrenched habit of counting—a result of unintel- 
ligent teaching at home. The supervisor of arithmetic finds 
that the habit of counting in addition and subtraction is wide- 
spread among elementary school pupils. When not contracted 
in pre-school days, the habit is often the result of poor teaching 
in the first and second grades. An analysis of the procedures 
followed by children in adding reveals an addiction to a variety 
of indirect methods that demand elimination by the teacher of the 
upper grades. Some seek out combinations which make 10, 
others split up the larger digits into two or more smaller digits 
which they handle confidently, others again add every large digit 
by first adding 10 and subtracting the difference between the 
given digit and 10. These improper procedures are not original 
discoveries but the result of poor teaching either at home or in 
school. The habits thus produced present a difficult problem 
to the upper grade teacher. 

Counting is a time-consuming and error-producing habit. Its 
elimination in later years is necessary but extremely difficult— 
more difficult than the teaching of correct habits in the begin- 
ning of school life. The teacher must aim before all else to give 
the pupil automatic command of the fundamental combinations. 
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Teaching the fundamental facts of arithmetic is a habit-forming 
process. The child, if properly taught, will respond immediately 
and directly to the various combinations. Immediate auto- 
matic responses must be the goal of the teacher. 

The teacher must respect certain fundamental laws. Among 
these are the Law of Exercise and the Law of Effect. The Law 
of Exercise means simply that bonds or mental connections be- 
come stronger in use and weaker in disuse. The Law of Effect 
means only that bonds or mental connections become stronger 
when pleasure or satisfaction accompanies practice upon them, 
but weaker when displeasure or dissatisfaction results from their 
practice. All practice upon these bonds must take place under 
conditions which the pupils enjoy. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of drill. Any form 
of drill that encourages counting must be avoided, and all drills 
should center around situations that are real and interesting to 
the child. There is a growing realization that problem-solving 
must introduce situations of interest to the pupil. The problem 
writer of today attempts to lift primary lessons from the barren 
level of meaningless words to the plane of rich, concrete ex- 
periences. The textbook of an older day stated a problem in 
this form: ‘There are 2 eggs in one nest and 2 in another. How 
many eggs are there in both nests?’ But the modern textbook 
introduces a situation that stirs the interest of the child: “When 
Mary was visiting her grandmother, who lived on a farm, she 
went hunting for eggs. She found 2 eggs in the haymow and 
2 more under the corn crib. How many eggs did Mary find?” 

Obviously we cannot here give in detail a description of the ob- 
jective materials that will enable the teacher to strengthen the 
successive bonds. The wise teacher will use a wealth of ob- 
jective materials. He will not be content to write and say the 
combinations at the blackboard, but will have every pupil write 
and say each combination many times to insure its retention in 
memory. Properly prepared flash cards are indispensable. If 
the printed flash cards are expensive, the resourceful teacher may 
easily make them by hand as needed. The flash card is perhaps 
the best device to teach and test the immediate automatic com- 
mand of the combinations. Some authorities advocate that 
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ig these successive number facts with the answers be posted as learned 
ly 7 ina conspicuous place, or that each pupil be provided with an indi- 
- vidual mimeographed key for reference. This key settles all 
doubts quickly and correctly, and prevents the formation of an 
4 : incorrect bond. We have no experimental evidence of the value 
w of such a key, but theoretically the posting of successive number 
.- facts as learned and the gradual building of individual keys from 
t ‘ the mastered number facts has a strong appeal. 
T The correct use of good number games is an excellent method 
a of reinforcing bonds that have been formed. The good game will 
r be devised to discourage counting and to give needed practice to 
r a maximum number of pupils. The distinction between good 
and poor number games becomes clear from acomparison. There 
n is a game called Blind Man that was once widely used. It is 
S described as follows: : 
u The children form a circle leaving one child in the center blind- 
y folded. Each child has a card hung from his neck containing a 
1 number not greater than 9. The blind man catches someone. The 
' one caught gives the sum of his number and that of the blind man. 


The blind man then guesses the number of the one caught. If he 
guesses the right number, the one caught becomes the blind man. 
Blind Man is an example of a poor game. Each pupil has but one 
combination which he knows in advance and at which he can 
arrive by counting. The “blind man” is the sole beneficiary, 
and the author of the game allows him to guess the number re- 
quired. The resourceful teacher can draw on his imagination for 

better games than this. 
As an example of a good game for drill purposes, Morton pre- 
sents Fox and Geese. He gives this description: 


SPITE} 


The fox stands in the center of a circle of geese. He calls on a 
goose by name and announces a combination. If the sum is not 
given correctly, the goose is caught and joins the fox. Then an- 
other goose is named and a combination is called. A goose who has 
been caught may escape to the circle by giving a correct answer when 
the fox has accepted a wrong answer, or he may be allowed to return 
to the circle by giving any answer before the goose called upon can 
give it, in which case the goose called upon is caught. 


This game can be used equally well for addition or subtraction 
combinations. The provision that allows a goose that has been 
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caught to escape by giving a correct answer after a mistake has 
been made, helps to hold interest and to give the maximum of 
practice to the greatest possible number. 

Problems vitalize arithmetic. Verbal problems should be intro- 
duced quite early in a child’s arithmetical experiences. The 
problem reveals a real need for mastery of the number facts. 
We teach the various processes of arithmetic only because the 
student has need of them in the activities of life. The well- 
constructed problem, as we have seen, presents interesting situ- 
ations and makes a strong appeal to the imagination. As the 
child advances to a mastery of greater difficulties, the problems 
become more and more difficult. 

There are many points in the teaching of addition that we can- 
not consider in detail. Scientific study has not demonstrated 
whether it is better for a pupil to add upward or downward. 
The mastery of the primary addition facts does not insure mastery 
of higher decade addition or of that skill known as “‘bridging the 
tens.” There is a total of 765 higher decade combinations whose 
sums do not exceed 99. Osburn recommends the teaching of the 
225 higher decade combinations whose sums do not exceed 39. 
The formation of efficient addition habits demands this as a 
minimum. Morton found that prospective teachers often re- 
sorted to counting in the higher decades. The 87 larger combina- 
tions that are needed in carrying in multiplication demand at- 
tention. The teacher of addition must give the student command 
of 312 (225 plus 87) higher decade combinations. By the use of 
splints or of U. S. money the teacher may easily illustrate the 
meaning of carrying in addition after the mental preparation in- 
volved in higher decade addition. The writing of the carry 
number is bad practice in the elementary school where addition 
problems present but few addends and few digits in each addend. 
Bookkeepers or other workers who handle long columns may note 
down the carry figures because of the danger of interruption and 
the need of rechecking columns separately. In broken-column 
addition—addition of addends of unequal length—teachers some- 
times allow pupils to use the “zero crutch,” that is, to fill all 
vacant places with zeros. Previous mastery of the zero diffi- 
culty in addition and the orderly arrangement of figures will 
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render this crutch unnecessary. Like most crutches, it may quite 
well do more harm than good. 

The teacher must develop economical language habits. The 
language habits once formed will persist even after the student’s 
responses have become implicit. Thus, in adding 7 plus 4 plus 
5, if the student has first learned to say ‘‘7 and 4 are 11, 11 and 
5 are 16,” he will persist in this distracting procedure even when 
there is no discernible movement of the speech organs. In the 
very beginning the student should say only, ‘‘seven, eleven, 
sixteen.’”” Economical habits enable him to attain maximum 
speed in addition, a speed conditioned only by his individual re- 
action time. Ceteris paribus, accuracy is also the result of cor- 
rect habits. Accuracy in computation is not promoted by the 
use of answers in textbooks. The student who strives only for 
the proper answer, gives no thought to accuracy of procedure. 
The checking of results trains the student to accuracy in computa- 
tion and accuracy in thinking. 

The first difficulty in the study of subtraction is the choice of 
the best method in teaching this fundamental operation. The 
various methods have been under examination for many years 
without a definite decision in favor of any particular type of pro- 
cedure. Sister Irmina, Ph.D., writes that “there is no general 
agreement among writers in the choice of terminology in referring 
to specific methods nor in the interpretation of some of the proc- 
esses involved in the underlying principles.’’ Dr. Johnson, writ- 
ing in The Mathematics Teacher (January, 1931), distinguishes 
the different methods of subtraction as follows: first, there are, 
in simple subtraction, two methods, depending upon whether we 
say “‘from”’ or ‘‘and,” called, respectively, subtractive and additive, 
and illustrated as follows: in the example, 9 — 5, if we say, “5 
from 9 (9 less 5 or 9 minus 5),’”’ we are employing the subtractive 
method. But if we say ‘5 and ? are 9 or ? and 5 are 9,”’ we are 
employing the additive method. Now, when we come to com- 
pound subtraction with larger numbers where borrowing, so- 
called, is usually employed, we are confronted with two other 
methods depending on whether we decrease the second-place 
number in the minuend or increase the second-place number in 
the subtrahend. Then, when the two methods of simple sub- 
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traction, the additive and subtractive, are used in connection 
with the two methods just mentioned in compound subtraction, 
we really get four methods. 






























“The four methods with their various names: 

“‘When second-place minuend figure is decreased by 1. 

(1) Subtractive-Borrowing, Decomposition, First Italian. 

(2) Additive-Borrowing (sometimes mistakenly called Austrian). 
“When second-place subtrahend figure is increased by 1. j 
(3) Subtractive-Carrying, Equal Additions, Second Italian. 

(4) Additive-Carrying, Austrian.” 

Sister Irmina, using a terminology that is easily identified with 
that of Johnson, makes with Osburn a six-fold distinction in treat- 
ing of subtraction methods. In working the example, 82 minus 
46, she uses upward and downward procedure in the subtractive 
method and makes these six classifications: 


(a) Subtractive-Decomposition, upward: 6 from 12 equal 6; 4 
from 7 equal 3. 

(b) Subtractive-Decomposition, downward: 12 less 6 equal 6; 7 
less 4 equal 3. 

(c) Subtractive-Equal Addition, upward: 6 from 12 equal 6; 5 
from 8 equal 3. 

(d) Subtractive-Equal Addition, downward: 12 less 6 equal 6; 8 
less 5 equal 3. 

(e) Additive-Decomposition: 6 and 6 are 12; 4 and 3 are 7. 

(f) Additive-Equal Addition: 6 and 6 are 12; 5 and 3 are 8. 


A number of studies of the merits of the various methods have 
been made from time to time. The results of these studies and 
criticisms of them have been published by a number of writers. 
Perhaps no critic writes with greater clarity than Sister Irmina 
(“The Relative Merits of the Methods of Subtraction,” Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, November, 1928, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America). The summary conclusion of the Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook makes it clear that the question is of no great 
moment: ‘The differences among the rival methods of sub- 
traction must be small; otherwise centuries of observation and a 
dozen empirical studies would long since have laid down the broad 
outlines of truth. If one method is one or two per cent better 
than another, the present confusion is understandable; but if one 
method is really five, ten or twenty per cent better than another, 
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a few crucial investigations on a large scale would soon give us 
the truth.” 

Morton distinguishes two disputes. The first centers around 
the respective merits of the method of decomposition and the 
method of equal additions. After quoting the various research 
specialists, Ballard, McClelland, Winch, et al., Morton dismisses 
the debate with the happy remark: ‘Whichever side one choses, 
he will find himself in good company.” Writing in the Journal 
of Experimental Pedagogy, Ballard (1914), McClelland (1918), 
and Winch (1920), agree in the main that the method of equal ad- 
ditions is superior. Winch conceded that ‘‘the amount of gain 
does not justify a change,” and American students of arithmetic 
research did not deem the objective evidence sufficient. The 
method of decomposition teaches the pupil our decimal notation, 
is easier to rationalize, and is apparently in possession in American 
schools. 

The second dispute is an attempt to determine whether sub- 
traction should be taught as subtraction or as addition. In the 
study of Mead and Sears, ‘‘perhaps the most interesting result 
is the evidence of interference, or negative transfer, arising from 
the mixing of addition and subtraction practice in the case of the 
additive group and the absence of such an effect under the take- 
away method.”’ Taylor concluded that 88 of every 100 pupils 
taught the Austrian (additive) method were using some other 
method by the time they reached the sixth grade. After a study 
of two groups, one additive and the other borrowing, Beatty 
found the borrowing group about 12 per cent more rapid and about 
3 per cent less accurate. Johnson sums up as follows: ‘We 
cannot very well make an issue out of the question whether we 
should use additive or subtractive subtraction, and I do not think 
it matters very much which is used.” 

Miss Blanche M. Allen wrote a master’s thesis on current 
methods of instruction in subtraction in the United States 
(Boston University, 1932). She based her findings on 256 re- 
plies to a questionnaire analysing her subject. These replies 
came from state departments of education, cities and training 
schools of state normals and teachers’ colleges, and from twenty- 
two schools near Boston. On the basis of the data provided 
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through these replies she reached the conclusion that no method 
is superior to all others. She found also that the method used 
most extensively in the United States is the take-away, borrow- 
ing, upward. This is the subtractive-decomposition-upward 
method of which Sister Irmina speaks. 

The preponderance of theoretical considerations favors the 
take-away method. The current popular estimate of the process, 
the etymology of the word, the easy check of accuracy, the 
economy of its eye and hand movements and its almost universal 
use definitely favor the take-away method. It is most important, 
however, that the teacher teach her class but one method, the 
method best suited to the pupils and most in harmony with the 
practices of the community. 





























ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
May Lay Persons Clean and Polish the Sacred Vessels? 


Question: A sacristan was given permission by an assistant priest to 
clean and polish the outside of a ciborium. In the process of cleaning 
some water got into the cup of the ciborium. The sacristan took a 
clean purificator and removed the water, the excuse being that the ci- 
borium had to be filled with particles for consecration and no priest 
was present to clean the inside of the ciborium. Does the sacristan 
incur any censures? Should the sacristan have been given permission 
by the priest to clean the outside of the ciborium? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: Some of the sacred vessels are merely blessed, not 
consecrated; they are the ostensorium or monstrance, ciborium, 
the pyx for keeping the Exposition Host, and the pyx used for 
carrying Holy Communion to the sick. After the ciborium and 
pyx has been properly purified by the priest so that no fragments 
of the Sacred Hosts remain in them, they may be touched by lay 
persons, and may be cleaned inside and outside. The chalice 
and paten are consecrated, and should not be handled by lay 
persons. The purificators, palls, and corporals which have been 
used in Holy Mass should not be handled by lay persons until 
after they have been washed by a cleric in major orders. Canon 
1306, §1, allows one exception to this rule on the handling of 
chalices and patens and used sacred linens by lay persons. That 
exception refers to lay persons, religious Sisters, Brothers, or 
secular sextons who have the custody of the sacred utensils. Some 
commentators (e.g., Augustine, ‘“Commentary,’’ VI, 288) say 
that it is understood that the custodians of the sacred vessels 
are clerics, and that therefore the Code does not permit lay 
persons to handle the sacred vessels and used linens. However, 
the Code says that they may be handled by clerics or by those 
who have the custody of these things, and that ought to be clear 
enough. 

Years ago the Holy See was asked whether the bishop could 
authorize religious Sisters to wash the used corporals, palls and 
purificators, and the Sacred Congregation of Rites answered 
that the bishop had no such authority (September 12, 1857; 
Decreta Auth., n. 3059). Canon 1306,- §2, explicitly repeats 
the ancient rule and prescribes that the used sacred linens be 
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first washed by a cleric in major orders before they are given to 
lay persons to wash and iron. By special concession (like the 
one mentioned in the Acta Minorum, 1929, p. 40) some Sister- 
hoods received permission to wash the sacred vessels and linens. 

While the priest should instruct the altar boys and others who 
do not have the custody of the sacred vessels and linens not to 
touch the chalice or the used sacred linens, exaggerations as to the 
gravity of the fault in disobeying the rule of the Church in this 
matter must be avoided. 


Holy Mass Offered for Spiritual Welfare during One’s Life Is 
Preferable to Masses after One’s Death 


Question: Will you please answer the following question: Is it 
praiseworthy to advise people to have Masses said for their own souls 
before their death? I have heard some deprecate this practice. What 
is the correct viewpoint on this question? Is it true that the Masses 
offered for a person before his death are more effective than those that 
are offered after his death? SACERDOS. 


Answer: From the principles of our holy faith we can conclude 
with certainty that the Sacrifice of the Mass offered for the living 
is of greater efficacy than Holy Masses said for the souls of the de- 
ceased. While we are on earth, we can be helped directly by the 
spiritual powers of the Church; after death the jurisdiction of 
the Church over the affairs of our soul ceases, and the only help 
we can get from the Church is that in virtue of her prayer God 
may accept the good works of the Church for the atonement of 
sin and the shortening of the period of penance. While it is 
certain from the teaching of the Church that the good works 
performed for the benefit of the faithful departed do help the 
souls towards paying off the debt of their sins, nobody knows 
and nobody can know how much of the satisfactory merit of the 
good works we do for the souls of the departed will be applied by 
God to the individual souls for whom we are offering Holy Masses 
and other good works. That is the reason why all spiritual 
writers beg the faithful to be solicitous during their lifetime to 
atone for their sins. It would be interesting to know the propor- 
tion of the spiritual and material intentions for which people re- 
quest the priest to say Holy Mass. From our own experience we 
would judge that the greater proportion of Holy Masses is re- 
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quested for the deceased, and that is indeed an excellent work of 
mercy. As tothe Masses for the living, they seem to be concerned 
with various needs, mostly temporal, and a very small proportion 
request their celebration for their own souls. We judge that 
our experience is that of the average priest. Proper instruction 
on the necessity of atoning for one’s sins here in life, to escape a 
painful and forced atonement after death, is useful. Among 
the means to satisfy the justice of God the Holy Mass said for 
that purpose certainly holds the first place. Another principle 
of theology must be remembered in connection with this matter, 
namely, that if a person wants forgiveness of the temporal 
punishment due to his sins, he must first be in the state of friend- 
ship with God, and he must sincerely detest not only the grave 
sins against God but also the many lighter acts of disobedience 
and disrespect to the Heavenly Father. Even if we do not leave 
the house of Our Father in open rebellion, we frequently dis- 
please God like naughty children vex their parents. Since it is 
certain that most people are not perfectly cleansed from their 
sins when God calls them from this life, and since one is soon for- 
gotten even by his relations and friends, we should work for 
the benefit of our own souls while we have time and opportunity. 


Manner of Enrollment in Confraternities and Pious Unions 


Question: It often happens that a person sends the name of a friend 
to be registered as a member in a confraternity in connection with some 
shrine. I read some time ago that if the person does not know that his 
name has been registered he does not become a member of the confra- 
ternity. That is clear enough, for one must have the will to become a 
member of the confraternity. However, does membership go into effect 
if after the enrollment without one’s knowledge one is later on informed 
of it by the organization and willingly accepts such membership? 

INQUIRER. 

Answer: Canon 693, §3, states that absentees should not be 
enrolled into associations which are constituted after the manner 
of an organic body (1.e., an organization with officers and mem- 
bers forming a corporation for a definite spiritual purpose). 
Those present should not be enrolled except with their own knowl- 
edge and consent. According to Canon 694, the reception into 
an association should be done as prescribed by law and by the 


special statutes of each organization. In order that there may 
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be proof of reception, the entering of the names of the members 
on the rolls of the association must by all means be done, and if 
the association is erected as a legal ecclesiastical body, the en- 
rollment of the names of its members is required for validity of 
the membership. Thus far Canon 694. 

The Code of Canon Law states that there are three different 
kinds of associations in the Church: Third Orders secular, 
confraternities and pious unions. To know the manner of re- 
ception, one must consult the statutes of the various organiza- 
tions, for there is no one rule for the reception of new members 
applicable to all associations. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion should know what the requirements are for the reception of 
members, and we may take it for granted that, if they enroll 
absent persons at the request of others and send them notice of 
membership, their statutes permit such reception. In such cases 
one would consider the acceptance of the enrollment as making 
effective membership in the association. Thus, the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus Liguori has 
as the only one condition for valid membership that one have his 
name enrolled on the membership list of one of the churches where 
the confraternity is established. The members are exhorted on 
the day they join to recite the act of dedication to the Blessed 
Mother of Perpetual Help and to repeat the act every month, to 
wear the medal of the confraternity, and to say some prayers 
daily in honor of the Blessed Mother and St. Alphonsus. 

The rule that one should be present when received into a con- 
fraternity, unless the statutes approved by the Holy See make an 
exception, was insisted upon by the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences in its Decree of April 28, 1761. When the associa- 
tions continued to enroll absent persons at their request or at the 
request of others, Pope Leo XIII on April 13, 1878, granted a 
revalidation for such receptions but for the future insisted on the 
observance of the Decree of 1761. Representations having been 
made to the Holy See to mitigate the rule of the Decree of 1761, 
the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences on November 26, 1880, 
gave an official declaration to the effect that in all confraternities 
which are such in a strict sense (something like the Code of Canon 
Law calls associations instituted after the manner of an organic 
body), which associations usually have a solemn form of reception 
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of members, candidates must be personally present. As to other 
confraternities, sodalities and pious unions which are not organ- 
ized after the manner of corporations and have not a solemn and 
formal reception of members, the actual presence of the new 
members at reception into the association should be insisted 
upon; but if that was not easily possible or if in that manner a suf- 
ficiently large membership could not be obtained, new members 
may be received at their own written request or through that of 
intermediary persons. As we said before, the statutes of the 
individual associations must be studied to know whether absent 
members can be enrolled. 


Do Obligations Resting on Real Estate Automatically Fall on 
Successive Owners? 


Question: A realestate dealer bought property then valued at $30,000, 
paid $10,000 at the time of sale, and promised to pay the balance at 
stated times. Through depression in the real estate business, the dealer 
was not able to meet the time payments and the original owner fore- 
closed and took the property from the dealer. Soon afterwards the 
original owner died and left the said property to a religious community 
without specifying that the dealer had an equity in the property. Are 
the new owners, the religious community, free from all obligation towards 
the dealer in real estate, who had paid $10,000 for the property and lost 
that money in foreclosure? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: We do not know what the law on the sale and 
foreclosure of real estate is in the country from which our 
correspondent writes. It is important to know the law of the 
place where the property is located, because the Church ac- 
cepts as a proper norm of action the contract laws of the State 
with the sole proviso that they be not clearly against the law of 
natural justice. Even in dealings concerning church property 
she wants the law of the respective country observed, unless there 
are special rules in Canon Law on some dealings with church 
property (cfr. Canon 1529). The intricate problems arising from 
the sale of real estate, mortgages and other obligations resting 
on the real property transferred by sale, cannot be adequately 
solved by the principles of the natural law, and for this reason 
the law of the State must be considered as decisive in settling 
the rights and duties of the persons concerned in contracts con- 
cerning realestate. Nobody can accuse a person of acting against 
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justice if he makes use of the right to foreclose a mortgage when 
the buyer, who has made part payment, fails to make further 
payments as agreed. In the United States the court wherein the 
foreclosure proceedings take place would order a public sale of 
the property, and any surplus that remained after the mortgage 
and legal expenses had been paid would be given to the real estate 
dealer. However, if the property which at the time of sale was 
valued at $30,000 has now depreciated to half its value (as has 
happened with real estate in many places during the last few 
years), the original owner receives his former property in a 
greatly depreciated condition, and after foreclosure has no fur- 
ther obligation towards the mortgagor. Supposing that he had 
sold it to a man who immediately paid the entire price of the 
land, the former owner would not have suffered the loss that he 
now suffers by having the depreciated land on his hands. Evi- 
dently both parties have suffered through the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the worldwide depression. 

Now, as to the organization which received the real estate as 
a legacy through the last will of the original owner, one must ad- 
mit that if that owner had any liability towards the real estate 
dealer in reference to the property (which is difficult to conceive 
under the circumstances), the obligation rested on the property, 
not on the person of the original owner, and whoever acquires the 
property automatically incurs the burdens resting on the prop- 
erty. It is quite generally admitted that burdens on real estate 
go with the real estate, and are not attached to the person of the 
owner. If the dealer had a claim in law against the property 
under the law of the country where such property is located, the 
new owner constituted through bequest in the last will would be 
obliged to pay him. If he has no legal claim, it seems farfetched 
for him to urge payment by appealing to the conscience of the 
new owner. Generally speaking, the property laws of the State 
are not only just but fair, and if the real estate dealer was allowed 
no compensation for the payment he had made on the property, 
there must have been other circumstances in the case which 
caused the unfortunate loss. We may presume that, as a real 
estate dealer, he was quite competent to protect his rights. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Catholic Teaching on Hell 


Dear Reverend Editors: 


On pp. 967-968 of your June issue, Mr. Joad is referred to as quoting 
me upon hell-fire. I cannot remember exactly whence the quotation 
comes, and I find it improbable that I shall have written that God “‘in- 
breathed a soul [into the clay Adam] through Himself,” because I do not 
see what it means. I may have written “into its nostrils” (Vulgate 
“face’’): but anyhow this is a detail. 

When I have written about hell-fire, I shall always, no doubt, have 
said that it is ‘‘metaphorical”’ in the sense that it is not “‘fire of coals’; 
but also, I always say that it cannot be regarded as ‘‘merely metaphori- 
cal” —that is, as having nothing in real existence to correspond with it. 
And indeed I do not see how a metaphor can fail to have something real 
to correspond with it: if it did not, it would not be so much as a true 
metaphor. It seems to me that we are both dogmatically and philo- 
sophically bound to say that suffering reaches the lost soul also through 
material creation. If I remember right, this is what the late Fr. Joseph 
Rickaby used to say. I take this to mean that the soul, being separated 
from God, is separated also from all that is united with God, and in 
whatever sense it is so united. It is therefore separated, by its fault, 
from all that is true, good, and beautiful on any and every plane of 
existence. But to be thus disunited from all with which it ‘‘ought’’ to 
have been united is true anguish. And such a soul wills its own anguish. 

An obstinate sulky child can refuse to tell its parents that it is sorry, 
even though it really loves them and is hurting itself in proportion as it 
knows it is hurting them; and it can sacrifice a ‘‘treat,”’ like going toa 
party, and undergo agonies when it sees its brothers and sisters setting 
out to enjoy themselves; but it will not let itself be sorry; still less, say 
that itis. Its punishment is inflicted on it; and yet it engineers it: the 
suffering reaches it through, for example, its brothers and sisters and all 
the pleasures it is missing, yet these are in no way specially organized to 
punish it. The analogy is imperfect, as all such analogies must be; 
still, it may serve. 

I conceive that one of our great responsibilities is, never to succumb to 
any solicitation to wash out the dogma of hell, nor even to make it seem 
“not so bad after all.” The late Baron F. von Hiigel, to the disconcert- 
ing of many who were hoping (like a collection of Balliol professors to 
whom I once heard him speak) that he would prove modernist and do 
away with “hell,” was almost terrifyingly strong on what he called the 
“enduring consequences” of human action. Yet we are right in examin- 
ing under what form we can best present the dogma. We do not, for 
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example, describe heaven as “‘sitting down to meat with Abraham,” 
though Our Lord Himself did so. Personally, when speaking about 
hell, I always use the expression “‘fire.’”’” I should fear to be disloyal to 
tradition did I not doso. But perhaps we ought always to make it clear 
that hell is not the central point, the paramount motive, the controlling 
factor, in Christian Life. I have known boys, in retreat, feeling that the 
retreat was practically over, when hell had been spoken of. I have 
known Catholics stop going to missions, once the sermon on hell had 
frightened them into going to Confession. ‘‘Perfect love casteth out 
fear,’’ and the essence of our Faith must be an at least imperfect Love. 
Hence I should like to see the Person of Our Lord overwhelmingly more 
important in any of our preaching than retaliation, whether in time or 
in eternity. 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 























Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of September 
bp Ernest Graf, ©.D.B. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Third Commandment 
“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day’’ (Ex., xx. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Lord’s Day. 
(2) Sunday in the Gospel. 
(3) Rest and worship. 
(4) Religious observance of Sunday: assistance at Mass. 
(5) Hearing the word of God. 
(6) Blessings of Sunday observance. 


The Lord’s Day 


Though the weekly day of rest, in our language, bears a pagan name, 
in the liturgy it is designated by the beautiful name of ‘‘the Lord’s 
Day.” That day is, as it were, God’s very own portion of the days He 
allots to us in this world. By instituting it God asserted His sovereign 
lordship over man, for, as it behooves a master to assign tasks, so does he 
apportion intervals of repose. The Third Commandment differs from 
the others in that it is not immediately based on the very nature of God 
or an outward and visible expression of His unalterable essence. There 
is no inherent necessity in God or man for either the first or the last day 
of the week to bring about a pause in the labors and pursuits by which 
we earn the sustenance of our bodies. The Sabbath of old was therefore 
a positive enactment on the part of God. So is the Sunday of the New 
Law. Whereas the things enjoined or forbidden by the other Command- 
ments are unalterable, because of their essential connection with the 
nature of God and His infinite holiness, the law concerning the Sabbath 
has been changed, not by Our Lord Himself but by His Apostles, though, 
without doubt, in so doing they acted on the advice and guidance of 
Christ who, during the forty days between Easter and the Ascension, 
told them many things about “the Kingdom of God,” that is, the 
Church. 


Sunday in the Gospel 


The word Sunday, or rather the Christian appellation of the first day, 
“Lord’s Day,” occurs only once in the New Testament. St. John had 
been condemned to a laborious exile in the Island of Patmos. There, 
on the first day of the week, he beheld the first of those awe-inspiring 
visions in which passes before our eyes, as on a film, the whole history of 
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the Church. “I was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day,” he says (Apoc., i. 
10). 

Except for this one text the usual designation of the day of prayer and 
rest which superseded the Sabbath is ‘‘the first day of the week’’ (Acts, 
xx. 7; I Cor., xvi. 2). The seventh day of the week commemorated 
God’s mysterious repose after the work of creation, though that mighty 
task had implied no exertion, and though God’s repose is likewise infinite 
activity. The first day of the week, on the other hand, holds far more 
wonderful associations for us, the privileged children of the Church 
Scarcely had the first streaks of dawn appeared on the eastern sky on 
the morning of Christ’s third day in the grave when the Lord of life and 
light issued from the gloomy cave wherein His friends had laid Him when 
all was over on Calvary. Christ’s resurrection is the supreme proof of 
His divinity. It is likewise an assured token of our own future resur- 
rection as well as its model and pattern. It was unthinkable that an 
event so stupendous, even in the miracle-studded life of Christ, should 
not be marked and honored both on its anniversary and on each weekly 
recurrence of that unique day. The whole Catholic liturgy, as a matter 
of fact, is but the outcome and development of the very simple but 
moving ritual with which the Apostles, before they set out on their 
worldwide mission, honored and recorded the events of the last days of 
the first Holy Week. The Descent of the Holy Ghost on the first day of 
the eighth week after Easter must have seemed to them a final consecra- 
tion of the day. Ever since the Sabbath has been displaced by the 
Sunday. 

Rest and Worship 


The most striking characteristic of the Sabbath of old was the strict 
prohibition of every kind of servile labor: ‘‘Six days you shall do work: 
the seventh day shall be holy unto you, the sabbath, and the rest of the 
Lord. He that shall do any work on it, shall be put to death” (Ex., 
xxxv. 2). But, though abstinence from every form of work is most 
strictly enjoined, mere idleness or leisure could never have been the 
scope of the Third Commandment. As a kindly master, God indeed 
wished His people to enjoy regular respites from toil; but the purpose of 
these was to enable them to exert activities of a higher order by worship- 
ping the Creator and hearing and pondering His word. Prayer, the 
reading of the word of God and an explanation of it by its official 
guardians and exponents were regular features of the Jewish Sabbath. 
We read that Our Lord conformed to this practice, for “He went into 
the synagogue, according to His custom, on the sabbath day; and He 
rose up to read’’ (Luke, iv. 16). 

The underlying idea, therefore, of a weekly day of rest even in the Old 
Law was a religious one. It is so even more emphatically in the New. 
Two things, then, are prescribed—worship of God and abstinence from 
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servile work, that is, from such work as is performed day by day by 
those who labor with their hands, such as farmers, factory-workers, and 
so forth. 

Man owes all he is to God who created him. Hence, it is a law of our 
being that we acknowledge our indebtedness to and our dependence on 
our Maker. This duty binds every individual, but, because man is by 
nature and necessity gregarious, it is right that at certain times we 
should pay homage to our Maker publicly and in a body. Hence the 
setting aside of days and seasons for religious purposes is as old as man- 
kind. Corporate abstention from toil and corporate prayer and praise 
of God is a magnificent manifestation of religion and one fraught with 
enormous spiritual and even physical advantages. 

Human life is a long-drawn struggle with the forces of nature. All our 
triumphs over her are won by ceaseless effort. This sustained applica- 
tion of our energies to material pursuits would end by coarsening the 
mind and the heart. Whatever poets may dream, contact with nature 
is not necessarily refining and elevating. Experience shows the opposite 
to be true. Where men are ground down by uninterrupted toil, they 
become wild and animal and cease to expect or demand anything higher 
than food and shelter and the gratification of instinct. On the other 
hand, the refinement and true culture which we meet among populations 
that still remain loyal to Christianity are for the most part the result of 
the observance of the Lord’s Day and other holydays and seasons. 
This stands to reason, for at least on one day of the week men are forcibly 
reminded that they have a higher destiny than merely to serve a ma- 
chine. The bells that summon them to church are like voices from 
another and a better world. They bid them remember their sublime 
destiny, in virtue of which they are infinitely superior to the things that 
engross or excite them so much. These pass; man is eternal. 

The Sunday repose is beneficent for mind and body. The mind 
requires change; the body actual cessation from toil. Moreover, 
experience seems to show that this pause is required just after a period of 
six days of work. When, during the French Revolution, Sunday was 
abolished and every tenth day set aside as a day of rest, it was found 
that men did much less and worse work after the sixth day. 

Thus, the Sunday repose is no loss even from the point of view of mere 
economics. And it is precious beyond words for the bulk of mankind 
who but for this gift of God would be exploited and ground down to such 
an extent that the word “slavery’’ would alone adequately describe 
their wretched condition. An American writer (Mabie) speaks of the 
Sunday in these beautiful terms: 


“The day not only detaches itself, to our thought, from all 
working days, but unites itself with all the days of rest that have 
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glowed and faded under these skies. In the sweet hush of the 
early hours . . . one becomes conscious of the unbroken succession 
of holy days which stretches away, like a great highway, to the 
very beginnings of history. Along that highway how many 
generations have walked with prayer and praise on their lips and 
with faith and love in their hearts!” 


Religious Observance of Sunday: Assistance at Mass 


Sunday’s abstinence from heavy or servile work is necessary for our 
physical well-being and is strictly ordained by God. But the Com- 
mandment is that we keep the day holy—that is, that we dedicate it to 
prayer and praise of God. The Church, by her own Second Precept, 
has laid down the manner in which this is to be done, namely, by a devout 
assistance at Mass. This practice is inseparable from the Lord’s Day 
and is of Apostolic origin: ‘“‘On the first day of the week, when we were 
assembled to break bread, Paul discoursed with them . . . and he con- 
tinued his speech until midnight’”’ (Acts, xx. 7, 8). ‘“‘Breaking bread”’ 
is a technical term for the Eucharistic sacrifice. From the first a sermon 
or homily formed part of the function. A document going back to the 
last years of the first century (Didache, xiv) speaks almost in the same 
terms as the Council of Trent: ‘‘On the Lord’s Day you are to assemble 
for the breaking of bread and thanksgiving (Eucharist) after you have 
confessed your transgressions, so that your oblation may be clean.” 
The last words are an obvious allusion to Malachy’s great prophecy of 
the sacrifice, and the “‘clean oblation” that is to be offered in all places 
(Mal., i. 11). In the second century St. Justin, the martyr and apolo- 
gist, speaks to the same effect and with equal emphasis (A pol., i. 67). 
In the fourth and fifth century attendance at Mass on Sundays and 
other holydays is looked upon as long-established and a matter of 
course. The great lawgiver and father of Western monasticism, St. 
Benedict, writing at the close of the fifth century, speaks of the Lord’s 
Day as a day of repose, one on which his disciples hear Mass and receive 
Holy Communion. 

As the Eucharistic Sacrifice is substantially the same as Our Lord’s 
sacrifice on the cross, it is of infinite value. Our Lord commanded this 
oblation to be made ‘in memory of Me.’’ Malachy foretold that it 
would be offered all over the world. Hence there is an obligation not 
only for priests to offer Mass, but for the faithful to assist at it. The 
Church has laid it down that we must do this at least on Sunday and 
certain special days, which are for that reason commonly called ‘‘days of 
obligation.”” This obligation demands that the faithful be present at 
the whole of Mass, and that not by a mere bodily presence, but that they 
should identify themselves, to the best of their ability, with the sacred 
thing carried out at the altar in their name and on their behalf. 
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Hearing the Word of God 


Another Sunday duty, though not binding in the same way as the 
precept of hearing Mass (which obliges under pain of mortal sin), is that 
of hearing the word of God. This obligation is an obvious sequel of the 
obligation, on the part of the clergy, to preach the word of God. If 
priests must preach, the faithful are obviously bound to listen. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, Can. IV, De Reform.) bids bishops warn 
the faithful to attend their parish churches, as occasion presents, to hear 
the word of God.' From the time of the Apostles the reading of the 
Epistle and Gospel was invariably followed by a homily; hence it is only 
a return to primitive practice if on Sundays there is a short sermon or 
homily at every public Mass—a custom that is rapidly becoming uni- 
versal and is already obligatory in many dioceses. Thus, the Maynooth 
synodal statute prescribes at least the reading of the Gospel at all public 
Masses, to be followed by a short instruction.! It follows, a pari, that 
the faithful should listen to such instructions. 


Blessings of Sunday Observance 


If the Sunday is spent in this way, it will be not the Lord’s Day only, 
but man’s day too, in the sense that whilst providing periodic rest for his 
body it will also give tone to his spirit. It is assuredly no small matter 
to steep one’s soul, week by week, in all that is beautiful and inspiring 
and uplifting—in a word, to be “in the spirit upon the Lord’s Day,”’ 
even as St. John was in his rock-bound Isle of Patmos. We should, all 
of us, resist with all our strength the ever-increasing encroachment of 
the week-day spirit with its noise and rush upon the sacred stillness of 
the Lord’s own day. We resist coast-erosion by the restless ocean, at 
great expenditure of labor and money. It is even more necessary to 
prevent at all costs the rising tide of secularism from sweeping over the 
one bright isle of peace and beauty left in a drab world. A poet of the 
seventeenth century, who remained at heart a Catholic, speaks nobly of 
the Lord’s Day when he calls it: 


Heaven once a week 
The next world’s gladness prepossest in this. 


Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 

Man through his heap of dark days; and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week’s flight.” 





1 See Toe HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REvieEw, April, 1934, p. 755 
* Henry Vaughan, 1622-1695. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Fourth Commandment 


“‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest be long-lived upon the land which 
the Lord thy God will give thee’’ (Ex., xx. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) We owe parents reverence, love, obedience. 
(2) The Fourth Commandment remains unalterable. 
(3) Duties of parents towards their children. 
(4) Parents’ reward. 


We Owe Parents Reverence, Love, Obedience 


The Fourth Commandment deals with men’s attitude towards that 
authority which is the very first to meet us on the threshold of life. 
Human existence would be impossible were it not a social life, for of all 
animals none is so helpless as man at the outset of his career. The 
individual can never be self-sufficient or self-contained. Hence, every 
human being is a member of a group or body of his fellows, for mutual 
comfort and support. But no such group could endure without some 
order or hierarchy, or principle of authority, and consequent subjection 
to it. 

The first authority a man comes under, at his appearance in this 
world, is that of father and mother. To these, under God, he owes his 
being, his abilities, and all that he may hope to become or to acquire in 
the course of time. God, the universal Father of all that is and lives, 
bids us honor our parents. We honor them when we yield to them 
reverence, love, and submission. 

(1) Our parents are in our regard the shadow of the great Creator. 
We owe God reverence and worship, precisely because He made us out of 
nothing. Without His creative omnipotence and love we should never 
have sprung from the great, dark void of nothingness into the warm 
sunshine of life. 

As regards our physical life, it is plain that we owe it to those who begot 
us. In the beginning of the world God did indeed Himself fashion the 
first man out of the slime of the earth, and the first woman out of Adam’s 
rib. To this first human couple He then gave power to hand on the 
torch of life to others like unto .iemselves. God chose to bring suc- 
cessive generations of mortals into existence not by His own, immediate 
act, but by the life-giving force of human fatherhood and motherhood. 
The dignity of parenthood is a participation of God’s ineffable father- 
hood, for from “‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . all paternity 
in heaven and earth is named” (Eph., iii. 14, 15). Hence, the honor 
given to a father is homage paid to God, who “hath made the father 
honorable to the children” (Ecclus., iii. 3). 

(2) This reverence must be mingled with and, as it were, illumined 
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and transfigured by love. The beasts of the field and the birds of the air, 
in their own way, love and cherish the authors of their being. Man, 
endowed with reason, is alone able to surround his parents with reasoned 
and conscious love. Just as we are bound to love God because He is our 
origin and last end, so must we love those without whom we should not 
have come into the world. Nor may this love of parents remain in the 
field of mere feeling and emotions. In the days of our helplessness we 
basked in the sunshine of their self-sacrificing love. No living creature 
is more helpless at birth than man. He depends entirely and at every 
instant for many months, nay for many years, upon the tender devotion 
of father and mother. The love that we give to parents, and the solici- 
tude we bestow on them in their own need, is but a just return for what 
we have first received at their hands. The beautiful words of the 
Bible, which also contain a grave warning, can never lose their force and 
point: ‘Honor thy father and forget not the groanings of thy mother. 
Remember that thou hadst not been born but through them: and make 
a return to them as they have done for thee”’ (Ecclus., vii. 29, 30). 

Care of parents, when they are old and enfeebled, is more than a duty 
for children; it is a proof of the essential nobility of human nature, for 
none of the dumb creatures heed the authors of their being once they 
have ceased to depend on them. There can be no more pitiful exhibition 
of human degradation than when children neglect and forsake destitute 
parents. Old age, besides mere bodily enfeeblement, at times brings 
with it a gradual debilitation of mental vigor. It is then especially that 
a dutiful son or a loving daughter should deem it a sacred duty to show 
all love and reverence for those who now more than ever are entitled to 
such a return for what they have been to their children. The wise man 
gives suitable advice for just such an eventuality: ‘Son, support the old 
age of thy father, and grieve him not in his life; and if his understanding 
fail, have patience with him and despise him not when thou art in thy 
strength: for the relieving of the father shall not be forgotten’’ (Ecclus., 
iii. 14, 15). 

(3) Children owe their parents willing submission and obedience in all 
things lawful, at least until the time when they shall have reached their 
full maturity—that is, as we say, until their majority. This duty is 
implied in the very nature of the mutual relationship between parents 
and their offspring. Parents are not merely the begetters of their 
children. Their duties really begin in good earnest when the child is 
born into the world. Not the body alone is the parents’ care: they are 
responsible for the education of their children and for their intellectual 
and moral training. Now, it is clear that parents could never discharge 
so heavy and responsible a duty unless children were in conscience 
bound to obey them. In all this God’s own Son, during the longest 
section of His precious passage through this world, gave a most perfect 
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example. Of the whole period of thirty years or so, during which Jesus 
lived at Nazareth, St. Luke has but this one thing to say: “He went 
down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject to them” 
(Luke, ii. 51). 


The Fourth Commandment Remains Unalterable 


Happy are those sons and daughters who take the boy Jesus for the 
pattern of their behavior towards their parents. At no time, since 
Christ came into the world, has this been more necessary. Today we 
see an ever-increasing loosening of all the strong and tender ties that 
have so long knit and held together the members of a family. Divorce 
undermines the very foundation of family life. Too often parents 
neglect the formation of their children. On their side, children are 
resentful if parents, however mildly, attempt to assert their authority. 
In such circumstances parents are voted archaic, people behind the 
times, wanting in due understanding of a changed age, and so forth. 
Today the youth of both sexes are impatient of all restraint: they de- 
clare that the atmosphere of home and the influence of parents ages them 
prematurely, represses their powers, quenches initiative—in fine, that 
those who are no longer young are incapable of understanding modern 
youth and are for that reason hopelessly out of sympathy with it. 

This state of mind, which tends to affect young people’s attitude 
towards the whole of life, religion included, is unhappily pandered to by 
not a few writers, lecturers, and even non-Catholic ministers of religion. 
Not so very long ago an Anglican bishop—more notorious, it must be 
said, than famous—pontifically asserted that religion must be recast or 
re-stated: unless we scrap the old formulas and “‘unscientific’’ dogmas, 
the youth of our public schools and universities will laugh at our religion. 
All one can say to this is: if youth laughs at religion, so much the worse 
for youth. Religion is a divine thing which cannot be whittled down 
merely to make it acceptable to a set of immature men and women who, 
with all the assurance of inexperience and immaturity, imagine and 
boldly assert that the old beliefs and the old standards of conduct have be- 
come obsolete. The noisy demands and assertions of a section of young 
people may be countered not with a Scripture text, but with a saying of 
an old Roman historian who, comparing the manners of his own time 
with those of a sturdier past, says that in those better days neglect of 
religion, which makes everyone interpret laws and obligations so as to 
suit his liking, was unknown; men, on the contrary, then strove to bring 
their own lives in harmony with religion (Livy, III, 20). Principles of 
thought and conduct may not be levelled down to suit youth—or age, 
for that matter; youth must be educated up to the high standards laid 
down by God Himself. 

Respect and love for parents and submission to them earn for children 
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a rich reward of happiness both temporal and spiritual, according to the 
promise of God: “In justice thou shalt be built up, and in the day of 
affliction thou shalt be remembered: and thy sins shall melt away as the 
ice in the fair warm weather” (Ecclus., iii. 17). On the other hand, un- 
dutiful conduct does not go unpunished, for the same text adds (iii. 18): 
“Of what an evil fame is he that forsaketh his father! And he is cursed 
of God that angereth his mother.” 


Duties of Parents towards Their Children 


The Fourth Commandment only speaks of the duties of children; 
it is silent about those of parents towards their offspring. The explana- 
tion of this silence may be found, according to St. John Chrysostom, in 
the fact that these are sufficiently inculcated by nature herself. Fora 
time, at least, even the irrational creatures have a care of their young. 
In man reason reinforces instinct so that a parent who is indifferent to his 
offspring is a monstrosity. St. Paul writes: “If any man have not care 
of his own, and especially of those of his house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel’ (I Tim., v. 8). Among the good 
qualities that must adorn a woman candidate for consecrated widow- 
hood—as it existed in the early Church—St. Paul mentions that she 
should have diligently brought up her children (zbid., 10). 

Christian matrimony is a visible symbol of the wonderful union that 
obtains between Christ and the Church. The purpose and result of this 
union is the Church’s sanctification. This is, in fact, Our Lord’s main 
concern, for He gave Himself for the Church “that he might sanctify it’’ 
(Eph., v. 25, 26). In like manner, the spiritual formation of their 
children must be the foremost concern of Christian parents. Hence the 
Apostolic exhortation: “Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, 
but bring them up in the discipline and correction of the Lord”’ (Eph., vi. 
4). Itis plainly the parents’ duty to educate their children, in the first 
place with a view to the chief purpose of life, namely, the making of their 
soul; secondly, they are bound to fit and equip them for life in this 
world. This duty, which should be deemed a parent’s highest privilege, 
isa right as wellasa duty. ‘‘Parents have a natural and strict right to 
educate the children they have begotten. They have likewise the duty 
to see to it that whatever training or teaching they get is in harmony 
with the final purpose for which God gave them to them.’”’ Thus the 
great Pope Leo XIII in one of his famous Encyclicals (Sapientie 
Christiane, 1890). Nor have parents satisfied their conscience when 
they have handed over their children to the care of others—hired edu- 
cators, however capable and conscientious these may be. 

Parenthood has its joys, and it has likewise its duties and anxieties. 
It is the modern world’s tragedy that the child is too often looked upon 
as a burden—the result of natural functions and factors—whereas it 
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should be valued as the golden thread woven by God’s love across the 
woof of human life and human love. Of all the weighty duties of a 
mother the one she should least shirk is that of teaching her child to pray. 
No one is better qualified to give a child its first ideas of God, of Jesus 
and Mary. How tragic if these things are neglected because the mother 
has social ‘‘duties’’ and allows herself to be carried away by the whirl- 
wind of pleasure and amusement! It is sad enough that modern indus- 
trialism should compel so many mothers to leave the cradle of their 
children for a desk in an office or a bench or loom in a factory. 


Parents’ Reward 


Parents are not always in a position to procure or secure for their 
offspring worldly happiness or prosperity. It is, however, within the 
means of all to give them a sound religious and moral formation. In the 
light of faith the child is a gift of God, a temple of the Holy Ghost, an 
heir of everlasting glory, even though its lot in this world may be among 
the hewers of wood and the carriers of water. To every parent God, 
as it were, says what Pharoah’s daughter said to the mother of Moses: 
“Take this child and nurse him for me. I will give thee thy wages” 
(Ex., ii. 9). A solid religious formation will stand the child in good stead 
even in the struggle for material existence. What happiness for parents 
if in their old age they can look upon a crown of dutiful sons and daugh- 
ters, each of them realizing the ideal so beautifully fulfilled in the younger 
Tobias, of whom his mother could say that he was “‘the light of our eyes, 
the staff of our old age, the comfort of our life, the hope of our posterity”’ 
(Tob., x. 4)! 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Fifth Commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” (Ex., xx. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Not all killing is sinful. 
(2) Suicide. 
(3) Scandal. 
(4) To give scandal is to do Satan’s work. 
(5) Edification. 


Not All Killing Is Sinful 


Man is created by God. All that he is and all he has belongs to his 
Maker. His life, therefore, is not his own but God’s, so that man is not 
at liberty to throw it away, or to allow another to deprive him of it. 
Murder is an appalling crime, hence a rare one, and there is no need to 
say much on this first and obvious aspect of the Fifth Commandment. 

But in a very sentimental age it may be useful to state boldly that, 
though human life is sacred, it is nevertheless right, and even a duty, to 
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inflict capital punishment on those who have laid violent hands on the 
lives of others. Holy Writ is explicit on the point: ‘‘Whosoever shall 
shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed: for man was made to the 
image of God” (Gen., ix. 6). God spoke these words when the world 
was still wet with the waters of the flood. They have never been re- 
voked. But it has always been understood that this command refers 
to society as such—hence to those who rule a people or nation. The 
law has for its object to secure and guard the sacredness of human life. 
No private person has the right to slay another—except in legitimate 
self-defense. 

If this right is not questioned—and it cannot be challenged—it follows 
logically that a nation, which is a moral unit though made up of many 
individuals, also possesses the right to defend itself, sword in hand, 
from the attack of an unjust aggressor. 

Suicide 

“You are not your own,” says St. Paul (I Cor., vi. 19). Our life 
belongs to God. To destroy it is to dispose of something that is anoth- 
er’s property. ‘“Thy hands have made me and fashioned me wholly 
roundabout.... Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh; Thou hast 
put me together with bones and sinews; Thou hast granted me life . . 
and Thy visitation hath preserved my spirit.” Thus holy Job (x. 
8 sqq.). Suicide is, therefore, an outrage done to God the Creator and 
Sovereign Lord of man. It is also a grave breach of the law of charity, 
which obliges a man, in the first instance, to love himself—that is, to 
seek his own good. God says expressly that love for the neighbor is to 
be modelled on love for self. It is, therefore, a grievous sin against the 
love a man owes to himself to destroy in his person the living image of 
the Creator. Self-destruction is likewise an act of cowardice. To 
every man God assigns a particular task. He alone can decide the 
moment when the work is done. We are like sentries at their posts. 
Dare a sentry leave the post assigned to him and so imperil the safety of 
an army? 

Statistics show that the incidence of self-destruction is greatest when 
men have no high and lofty ideals to fall back upon in times of stress. 
We may be sure that in many, if not in most instances when a man 
destroys his life, his mind has been clouded by care and fear or some 
other passion. But there are also many instances of cool, deliberate 
planning of the awful deed. The ultimate explanation of such conduct 
is generally to be sought in the absence of religious and moral princi- 
ples—in the lack of faith in a hereafter, in the utter forgetfulness of our 
responsibility to a Sovereign Being that gave the life thus thrown away. 

In times of stress the believer betakes himself to the house of God—to 
prayer. The materialistic, thoughtless, mentally unstable modern man 
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or woman has no such resource—so they turn on the gas, taken an over- 
dose of a sleeping draught, or by some other cowardly means get out of 
the trifling worries or pains of this world, with no thought of the dreadful 
possibilities in the mysterious world into which they rush headlong and 
before they have received their summons from the Giver and Lord of life. 

Even the pagans perceived the essential cowardice of suicide. Thus, 
Martial declares very pointedly that there is no moral greatness in 
seeking death in adversity: true heroism consists in bearing misfortune.! 


Scandal 


Besides his physical life, man has a far more precious one—the life of 
his soul, his spiritual or supernatural life. If it be a crime punishable 
with death to destroy the bodily life, how much more heinous a deed 
must it be to injure the soul’s life or to be the cause of its utter loss. 
Such conduct goes by the name of scandal. 

In ordinary parlance the word is often used to describe malicious talk, 
backbiting or calumny or provocation, irritation and annoyance of 
another. In Scriptural and Christian language, scandal is either speech 
or act by which the neighbor suffers harm in his soul. Literally, scandal 
means a stone or rock on a rough road or track over which an unwary 
traveller stumbles. Scandal may be directly intended, when it is a 
truly diabolical sin; or it may be only vaguely foreseen as likely to 
result from a word or action of ours. 

The sin of scandal—at least, when the spiritual ruin of the neighbor is 
the direct end of speech or act—is a very grave one. Our Lord never 
spoke at random. He neither exaggerated nor whittled down truth. 
Very rarely indeed did He threaten or prophesy evil. But He spoke 
terrible words against those who cause harm to the souls of others: 
“Woe to the world because of scandals!’’ Scandals are inevitable, but 
“‘woe to the man by whom the scandal cometh.”” Rather than that they 
should be an occasion of sin to ourselves, it were better to pluck out an 
eye or cut off a limb of the body. It is a terrible thing to scandalize the 
little ones that believe in Christ. Rather than incur the guilt of such a 
crime it were better that a weight like that of one of the portable mill- 
stones with which women in Palestine grind corn should be hanged 
about a man’s neck and that he should be drowned in the depths of the 
sea (Matt., xviii. passim). 


To Give Scandal Is to Do Satan’s Work 


Satan is the adversary of every good. His constant endeavor and 
sole delight is to do all in his power to thwart the plans of God. The 
name Satan signifies adversary. No words can describe the odiousness 





1 Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere mortem. 
Fortiter tlle facit qui miser esse potest. 
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of an action whereby souls are destroyed for which Jesus bled upon the 
cross. It is, no doubt, a rare thing for a Christian deliberately to seek 
or encompass the ruin of a soul. Even when the tempter leads another 
into sin, it is generally with a hope that there will be a chance of forgive- 
ness and repentance. 

Even indirect scandal may be a grave sin. There are a hundred ways 
in which this is done. Thus, immodesty of dress on the part of women 
is an occasion of temptation and sin. Those who act in this manner, 
who slavishly obey the dictates of a decadent fashion, may not always 
realize the consequences of their conduct; yet, they do the devil’s 
work, for they make it harder for many to keep themselves pure. In 
like manner, and even more directly, do the purveyors of risky entertain- 
ments, pictures and books make of themselves causes of evil and spiritual 
destruction. 

More than any other consideration, that which ought to fill us with 
horror for the sin of scandal is the irrevocableness of the harm done. 
As Shakespeare remarks, once mischief is afoot it is difficult to check its 
progress. And in another immortal phrase he declares: “The evil that 
men do lives after them.’’ The author of the evil may repent, but his 
victims may not have grace and opportunity to do so. Not all the 
tears in the world can make good the loss of a soul. 

One particularly odious form of scandal—and it is a frequent one— 
consists in taking advantage of the ignorance—nay the very innocence— 
or the weakness of others in order to lead them into sin. Another 
occasion of ruin for souls is when heartless employers pay an inadequate 
wage, yet expect their employes—especially female workers—to be 
smartly attired. 

Sin is always a voluntary act. No one can compel another to trans- 
gress God’s law. But such pressure may be brought to bear upon man 
and woman that the will’s power of resistance gradually gives way. 
Those who bring this about are certainly not free from grievous guilt. 
A just and merciful God will assuredly know how to appraise each act and 
mete out to all according to their deserts. 

The following infinitely pathetic incident occurred in Germany 
during the period of unspeakable misery which followed the War. At 
Frankfort a five-mark paper note was handed in at the railway station. 
On it were written, in pencil, these words: “For thee I gave my inno- 
cence! 1. XII. 23.’ Who can gauge the depth of grief and despair of 
the poor and distraught child who scrawled such a confession on the 
price of her downfall? She was obviously pure at heart and hated the 
vile business—but a man was found to take advantage of her misery 
for his own brutal ends. 

Just as he who has injured another in his body or his property is in 
justice bound to make good the damage done, so is the author of a bad 
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book in conscience bound to withdraw it from circulation. He who has 
misled another by false teaching must endeavor to enlighten his victim. 
If the scandal has been given solely by sinful conduct, it will suffice, in 
most cases, to set a good example, for this will in itself be sufficient dis- 
avowal of former behavior. 

Often enough no direct reparation is possible. In such an eventuality 
let the offender turn to God with humble supplication that God Himself, 
by His all-powerful grace, may make good the spiritual harm done by 
evil or foolish speech and behavior. 


Edification 


The Fifth Commandment is not merely negative. It is not all 
prohibition; on the contrary, it enjoins positive acts of charity towards 
the neighbor. We are not only not to injure or grieve him; we are to 
live with him in peace and charity. This is the purpose of the Com- 
mandment as retouched and re-stated by Our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘You have heard that it was said to them of old: Thou shalt 
not kill... . ButI say to you that whosoever is angry with his brother, 
shall be in danger of the judgment.... If therefore thou offer thy gift 
at the altar and there thou remember that thy brother hath anything 
against thee; leave there thy offering before the altar and go first to be 
reconciled with thy brother” (Matt., v. 21 sqq.). 

Just as by scandal or evil example we pull down and destroy the tem- 
ple of God in the souls of men, so do we build it up by good example and 
holy teaching. This is described by the essentially Christian word, 
edification. St. Paul coined the beautiful word when he wrote that in 
the assemblies of the faithful all things should be done in such wise 
“that the Church may receive edification” (I Cor., xiv. 5). Our Lord 
Himself lays on us this duty of mutual help and edification when He 
says: ‘‘So let your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven’’ (Matt., v. 16). 

The power of example, for good or evil, is incalculable. Verba movent, 
exempla trahunt; an ounce of practice is worth a ton of preaching. Men 
are infinitely more impressed by what they see than by what they hear. 
What a heavy responsibility lies on everyone of us! We can foster or 
hinder God Himself—and none of us is so isolated as not to influence 
others for good or evil. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Sixth Commandment 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” (Ex., xx. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Difficulty of the subject. 
(2) The instinct of self-preservation and self-propagation. 
(3) Sex is of God. 
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(4) The sex function only lawful in matrimony. 
(5) Continence possible and even physically advantageous. 
(6) Need of fortitude and prayer. 

In the gloomy and yet so infinitely human tragedy of “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” (page 104), Hardy describes, as only one of his genius 
could, the anguish of the heart conscious of moral guilt. Tess, on re- 
turning to the home of her innocent childhood, falls in with a Salva- 
tionist who has just daubed on a wall, in flaring capitals, the sentence: 
Thou shalt not commit.... “She throbbingly resumed her walk, her 
eyes fixed on the ground: ‘Pooh—I don’t believe God said such things,’ 
she murmured contemptuously when the flush of shame had died away.”’ 
But her qualms were not to be so easily dispelled. This attitude towards 
moral or sexual transgressions is far from uncommon: when he has 
lowered his dignity, man would fain convince himself that he has done 
no great wrong. 

Difficulty of the Subject 

It is admittedly difficult to speak on the subject of purity. Perhaps 
many of us priests fail to do so as often as we should. Our excuse is 
obviously to be sought in our exaggerated sense of modesty and an in- 
stinctive shyness and reserve as regards everything that appertains to 
this sphere of human life. Yet, it is an all-important sphere, and there 
are countless others who speak and write of it without reserve or rever- 
ence. In the nervy and excited days in which our life is cast, the subject 
of “‘sex,” as it is called, is very much to the fore. It is the theme of 
countless books and magazines, plays and films, pictures and songs. 
Often enough the subject is treated under the attractive and, indeed, 
noble title of “‘love.”’ As a matter of fact, more often than not in all 
this so-called literary and artistic produce love is reduced or rather de- 
graded to mere animal instinct. 

The blatant discussion of sex is no reason—far from it—for us to be 
silent. However, our theme must be purity, self-control, mutual rever- 
ence between the sexes, rather than the ugliness of lust and vice. It 
is of the sins of this kind that St. Paul warns us that they should not so 
much as be named among us, “‘as becometh saints” (Eph., v. 5). But 
even when treating of virtue we must set a watch over our tongue, for 
then we are like men speaking before a mirror. The least breath will 
cloud the smooth shining surface of the glass. It is easy to offend or 
shock some of the simple and little ones of our flocks. The Council of 
Trent gives the priest wise directions on this heading when it exhorts 
pastors to great caution and prudence, “for it is to be feared that if 
he explained in too great detail, or at length, the ways in which this 
Commandment is violated, he might unintentionally speak of subjects 
which . . . serve rather to inflame corrupt passion.””! 


1 Catechism of Trent, tr. McHugh-Callan, p. 431. 
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The Instinct of Self-Preservation and Self-Propagation 


The strongest instinct of nature is self-preservation. Allied to it, in 
fact really rooted in it, is the instinct of propagation. Only by this 
means does the human individual, in a sense, hope to escape the inevit- 
able end of his personality, at least as regards the present world. This 
instinct may be described by the generic name of sex-instinct. In virtue 
of this live force the two sexes are attracted towards each other with an 
energy that may well be compared to the force of universal gravity, in 
virtue of which all things material on the globe gravitate towards the 
center of the earth. 

God could have created each human individual by a personal, im- 
mediate act of His own—as He does, in fact, create our souls. But He 
chose rather to make man His codperator in this highest, because crea- 
tive, work. Therefore, when He made man, “male and female He 
created them,” and thereby gave them power to bring into existence 
other humans like unto themselves. This He did when He said to the 
first human pair: ‘Increase, and multiply and fill the earth’ (Gen., i. 
27, 28). Moreover, because this creative activity of parenthood is 
fraught with pain for the mother, with anxiety, labor and toil for the 
father, and long years of self-sacrificing solicitude for both, God has 
put in the heart of man and woman a natural attraction for each other 
which is the most elemental force in human experience. Moreover, to 
the creative act, by which a new life springs into existence, He attached 
a sensible satisfaction or gratification of such a kind that for its sake 
men and women are willing to shoulder the responsibilities of parent- 
hood. But for this even some of the best might be tempted to shirk 
responsibilities of so weighty a nature. 


Sex Is of God 


The mutual attraction of the sexes is, therefore, a thing ordained by 
God, and as such it is in itself pure and holy. It is rank heresy and an 
outrage against God and against human dignity to see in the sex in- 
stinct something inherently base or degrading. The baseness, shame, 
or degradation only come in when this instinct is not controlled by reason 
and law, and when it is indulged solely and exclusively from a selfish 
love of sense-gratification. 

The law of God and obedience to it bring man into harmony with the 
law of his own nature. The word of God spoken to the first human 
couple makes it perfectly clear that the source of the stream of human 
life must ever run, and be kept within the channel of holy matrimony. 
Marriage is the only lawful, pure and holy spring of humanity. God 
made woman for the specific purpose that she should be for Adam “a 
helper like himself’? (Gen., ii. 20). Commentators and the Church 
herself have always understood this to refer to the propagation and per- 
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petuation of the race. Adam understood the divine purpose, for, speak- 
ing under inspiration from on high, he declared that “‘a man shall cleave 
to his wife: and they shall be two in one flesh” (Gen., ii. 24). This is 
brought about in that union from which springs a new life. 

Now, it is good logic to say that, if a thing is only lawful under given 
circumstances, it can never be lawful to desire it except under just such 
conditions. The sex instinct is implanted in human nature but for one 
purpose, namely, that human nature should be forever renewed and 
perpetuated until a time fixed in God’s own counsels. This instinct, 
like every other instinct of man’s bodily nature, must be controlled 
and checked by reason. In itself it isa force; but it is a useful force only 
when under control. Fire, steam, electricity, are all wonderful servants 
of man when under control. But they are powers of destruction of the 
most appalling kind if they break away from the leash of human control. 
So is it with this instinct. 


The Sex Function Only Lawful in Matrimony 


It is, therefore, never lawful in any way to excite or rouse so elemental 
an instinct as that of sex when its functioning would be at variance with 
the order established by God. Now, from the words of Adam in Para- 
dise we are given to understand that matrimony alone fulfills the condi- 
tions required for this function. In France the wording of the Sixth 
Commandment is singularly illuminating, though maybe Anglo-Saxon 
squeamishness may deem it somewhat crude. Instead of ‘Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” the French Catechisms and prayerbooks have 
this forcible wording: ‘The work of the flesh thou shalt not desire, 
except in matrimony.” This rendering of God’s law has the advantage 
of expressing very clearly what it is that is forbidden by the Sixth Com- 
mandment. Every satisfaction or gratification of instinct, outside 
lawful matrimony, is a grave disorder, an act contrary not only to the 
positive and explicit commandment of God but to right reason as well. 

In this matter we must not allow ourselves to be in any way affected 
by the sophistries and the special pleading of our after-Christians and 
neo-pagans. Their arguments were condemned as long ago as St. 
Paul’s day, who thus wrote to the Ephesians: ‘Know you this, and 
understand, that no fornicator, or unclean . . . hath inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.’ And he adds the significant warning, 
which strikes so modern a note: ‘Let no man deceive you with vain 
words; for because of these things cometh the anger of God upon the 
children of unbelief’’ (Eph., v. 5, 6). 


Continence Possible and Even Physically Advantageous 


It is often asserted that perfect continence is an impossibility; that, 
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in other words, Christianity asks too much of flesh and blood. That 
since the Fall this is a difficult commandment, may be readily granted. 
As a matter of fact, a well-known Jesuit has written an admirable little 
book on chastity under this very title.2 But God is not in the habit of 
demanding impossibilities. If at any time He asks men to be heroes, 
He also supplies the heroic spirit. What St. James says of wisdom ap- 
plies no less to the present matter: ‘‘If any of you want... let him ask 
of God who giveth to all men abundantly . . . and it shall be given him’”’ 
(James, i. 5). 

It is a frequent experience to hear or read categorical assertions that 
chastity is impossible. Not a few go even further, for they assert that 
continence is injurious to mental and bodily health. This sophistry is 
sometimes propounded in the name of medical science by pseudo-scien- 
tists writing in some of the more sensational papers and magazines. It 
may be roundly affirmed that these people are disowned and disavowed 
by all the best men in those professions, whose arguments in favor of 
perfect continence in the unmarried are all the more compelling as they 
come from men who often enough are apart from the Christian stand- 
point of life. Thus, a great non-Catholic expert writes: “If young 
men but knew what a wellspring of strength lies hid in the preserva- 
tion of chastity, they would assuredly guard it as a priceless jewel. 
Where is the youth whose ambition is not one day to achieve something 
worth while? Where is the young girl who is not anxious to preserve 
youth and beauty? All is useless if the powerful directions of nature 
are not obeyed.’” 


Luther assuredly made a truly catastrophic statement when, in his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans written in 1515, he did not 
hesitate to declare with emphasis that it is impossible for a man to live 
in complete chastity and sexual continence. He repeated this monstrous 
assertion in a sermon on ‘‘Married Life’ preached in 1522. It is no 
easy matter for Luther’s followers and admirers to get over such facts. 
Things have now come to such a pass that it is imperative for us to con- 
vince men and women that purity of life and continence are possible 
and not unbearable burdens for frail human shoulders. Instead of a 
saint or theologian, let me quote yet another Berlin doctor. This is 
what he writes: “A successful fight against impurity is always within 
our means,” and ‘“‘a normally healthy man is able to control the sex in- 
stinct.”” In fact, this same authority goes on to say that “man’s in- 
nermost being aims at chastity and craves for it: it cannot live and 


2 The Difficult Commandment, by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (The Manresa Press, 
Roehampton, London, S. W.). I cannot sufficiently recommend this wonderful 
little book. 

* Stauungsprinzip und Reifezeit, by Hermann Muckermann, late Director of 
Eugenics at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Anthropology, Berlin. 
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thrive without it; it needs it, if it is to attain to its fullest development 
and complete interior health.’’* 


Need of Fortitude and Prayer 


The law of the Sixth Commandment suffers neither exception nor 
dispensation. Every sexual gratification deliberately sought outside 
matrimony comes under the prohibition: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” If this be so, it follows that we are in conscience bound to 
avoid the causes and occasions by which instinct is roused. Not all 
occasions are avoidable, for we cannot go out of the world in which we 
live. In the world of today the sex instinct is appealed to in a thousand 
ways. Just as at the time of Diocletian a Christian could not buy the 
very necessaries of life without first sacrificing to the idols, so today it 
is almost impossible to buy even a box of matches or any trivial object 
which does not bear some picture or label calculated to appeal to the 
lower instinct. One cannot help wondering that women especially do 
not protest in a body against the degrading yet so prevalent exhibition 
of the female form for purposes of advertisement. Fr. Martindale, 
as always, is to the point, when he writes: ‘The general suggestion of 
literature, art and the cinema is always vaguely, and sometimes defi- 
nitely, sexual; it is made almost impossible for men to keep their 
minds off the subject. And very often it is deliberately fostered as a 
money-making system.’’® 

Amid such conditions all our Christian manliness and fortitude is 
required if we would—as we must—keep ourselves unspotted from this 
world. It is precisely of this very difficulty that the great Augustine 
speaks in his ‘‘Confessions,” for he had a terrific struggle with himself 
in this matter: ‘‘What these men and these women have done, why 
not I?” With the wise man let us turn to God for help, and we shall 
not do so in vain: ‘And as I knew that I could not otherwise be con- 
tinent, except God gave it, and this also was a point of wisdom, to know 
whose gift it was: I went to the Lord, and besought him”’ (Wis., viii. 21). 
0. Emsmann. The quotations are taken from a small volume of remarkable 
sermons preached by Dom Chrysost. Baur, O.S.B., at Munich, during Holy Week, 


1928. For those able to read German, the booklet is a mine of information (Die 
Fiinf Wunden der modernen Ehe und Familie, Salesian Press, Munich). 


5 The Difficult Commandment, pp. 34, 35. 
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The Seventh Commandment 
“Thou shalt not steal’ (Ex., xx. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Right of private property. 
(2) Theft and robbery. 
(3) Various forms of theft. 
(4) Usury. 
(5) Restitution. 
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Right of Private Property 


Whereas the Fifth Commandment protects a man’s person and the 
Sixth guards his family life, the Seventh secures for him the undis- 
turbed enjoyment and possession of his external goods. 

In the course of the last century a widely spread view or school of 
thought has arisen according to which it is wrong for a private person 
to claim any of the world’s goods as his own personal possession. ‘He 
who first surrounded a plot of ground with a fence and cried “This is 
mine!’ was the first robber.”” So the French socialist, Jourdain. Social- 
ists and communists imagine that, if all private property were done 
away with and all goods or sources of wealth were held by society or 
the State, the lot of mankind would be much happier. The spectacle 
of Russia throws a lurid light upon these theories. 

These aspirations owe their origin, without doubt, to the excesses 
of industrialism. Things have come to such a pass, says Leo XIII in 
his immortal Encyclical Rerum Novarum of May, 1891, that countless 
human beings are reduced to a state bordering on slavery, one utterly 
unworthy of rational and free creatures. A handful of men are in a 
position to lay upon the workers a yoke as heavy almost as that of the 
slavery of ancient Rome. Communism, however, if Russia may serve 
as an object lesson, seems hardly a solution of the problem of poverty 
or trade depression. 


Right of Private Ownership Is Unquestionable 


(1) Private ownership becomes human dignity. As a matter of 
fact, it is based upon the word of God to Adam when He bade the 
first human couple “increase and multiply and fill the earth and subdue 
it and rule over the fishes of the sea . . . and all living creatures” (Gen., 
i. 28). This charter of authority was renewed after the flood in terms 
of equal definiteness (Gen., ix. 1 sqq.). 

God, who made man in His image, is the Supreme Lord of the uni- 
verse. When man in his turn exercises dominion over the material 
world, he realizes in himself this divine likeness. Moreover, man has 
a natural power to acquire this dominion: all that he can encompass 
by his strong hand and his resourceful brain is rightly his, for in some 
way he is its author and creator. 

(2) Only the possibility of acquiring private property is an adequate 
spur to daily toil. It is in our very nature to give of our best and to 
exert ourselves to the utmost only when we may hope to derive personal 
advantage from the effort. The desire of personal possession causes a 
man to look ahead, to provide for himself and his family. If no one 
could call anything his own, there would be no incentive to look beyond 
the present moment, or to sacrifice present pleasure for future security. 

(3) Civilization and human progress, the arts and amenities of life, 
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all are the result of expenditure of time and money. There can be no 
art or literature if there are no patrons, and science only progresses 
because there are wealthy idealists who support the investigator. It 
is no argument to say that all things naturally belong to all men. It 
would be truer to say that they belong to no one. Nevertheless, we 
may admit that man has only the use and enjoyment even of his own 
goods. He must use them according to sound reason, out of very 
reverence for Him to whom they belong in the last, and first, instance. 
All history is there to show that communism has never been the 
established order among any civilized people. Our Lord Himself 
clearly recognized the justice of private property when He said to the 
rich young man: “Go sell all thou hast” (Matt., xix. 21). He could 
not have used such terms if the young man had been in the wrong by 
possessing or claiming as his own that which was in reality common 
property. In like manner, Zacheus is praised for giving one-half of 
his property to the poor (Luke, xix. 8, 9). But there is no need to 
labor the point any further. Suffice it to say that there could be no 
commandment not to steal if no man had any property of his own. 


Theft and Robbery 


God made use of the word ‘“‘to steal.” Stealing and thieving is the 
wrongful appropriation of another’s property; robbery, on the other 
hand, is theft with violence, and is therefore less common. The sin of 
theft may be committed in many ways, and its gravity varies according 
to the value of the article stolen or according to the circumstances of 
place and persons. Thus, to steal from a church, even if the object itself 
is not set apart for divine worship, is a sacrilege as well as a breach of 
the Seventh Commandment. There is general agreement that to rob 
a laborer of the wages of one day’s toil is a grave sin, for it is equivalent 
to robbing him of his livelihood that day. To rob even a rich man of 
articles or money amounting to five or ten dollars (one or two pounds 
sterling) is commonly held to be a mortal sin. Not highwaymen alone 
fall under the condemnation spoken of by St. Paul, when he declares 
that ‘thieves . . . shall not possess the kingdom of God”’ (I Cor., vi. 10). 


Various Forms of Theft 


The Seventh Commandment includes within its scope every trans- 
action between man and man where material goods are concerned. 
Hence it prohibits every form of wrongdoing and injustice by which 
a fellow-man is injured in his worldly possessions. 

It is a sin against this Commandment if he who sells goods deceives 
his customer. This may be done in many ways—for instance, by 
giving short weight: “‘Thou shalt not have divers weights . . . a greater 
and a less; neither shall there be in thy house a greater bushel and a 
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less. Thou shalt have a just and true weight: and thy bushel shall 
be equal and true . . . for the Lord thy God abhorreth him that doth 
these things: and He hateth all injustice” (Deut., xxv. 13-17). 

False or debased coin may not be passed on to others on the plea 
that we have first been deceived. A merchant sins against the Seventh 
Commandment when he deceives customers by hiding a grave or sub- 
stantial defect or flaw in his wares. It is against justice to create a 
panic by spreading alarming rumors which one knows to be false but 
of which one takes advantage to buy cheaply. 


Usury 


One of the things that arrest the attention of the reader of the Old 
Testament is the frequent reference to usury and its condemnation in 
severest terms. Usury consists in lending either money or any object 
possessing monetary value at exorbitant interest. The Fifth Lateran 
Council defines usury as any profit accruing to us without effort and 
without risk, from a thing in itself unproductive. 

It is fair to state that, if Holy Scripture speaks so sternly, it was in 
part because in those days money was a mere medium of exchange and 
really unproductive, so that the mere possession of it yielded no fruit. 
In modern times, with our elaborate system of banking and invest- 
ment, money is never idle. It yields fruit whilst the owner sleeps. 
Hence it is just that, if money is lent and thereby begins to bear fruit 
for the benefit of the borrower, the lender of it should have his fair 
share of this income. 

Altered conditions make it lawful to lend money at interest. The 
rate of interest is fixed by the civil law. Considerably to exceed this 
rate is against the common good; hence, it is unjust, as it is cruel and 
inhuman, to take advantage of the pressing need of a fellow-creature 
to enrich oneself. There are many ways of offending in this matter. 
It is a form of usury artificially to force up the price of things beyond 
their true value. This would be done, for instance, if one man or a 
few were to buy up all the produce of a district, or some particular 
produce, so as to secure the monopoly and so be in a position to make 
their own price. Those also sin grievously who in times of scarcity 
buy up provisions and commodities to force up the price: ‘He that 
hideth up corn shall be cursed among the people” (Prov., xi. 26). 

The sin of usury is committed by all those who turn the need or the 
ignorance of another to their own unjust profit. The fact that the 
neighbor is desperately in need of an article made or sold by me gives 
me no right to ask an excessive price for it, simply because I am aware 
of his need. In like manner it is odious conduct to lend money at 
exorbitant rates just because of the straits in which the neighbor finds 
himself. Nevertheless, where there is a certain risk of the capital not 
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being refunded, the lender may levy a somewhat higher rate of interest, 
but not more than what is in proportion to this risk. It is no excuse 
if the usurer declares that the borrower accepted his exorbitant terms, 
for he does not do so freely; he does so solely under the pressure of 
his present need. Hence he is not really a perfectly free agent. In 
like manner, if an article of small value is sold at an excessive price to 
one who is ignorant of its real worth, unjust advantage is taken of his 
ignorance. Hence also it is sheer robbery to buy at a low cost a valu- 
able object, such as a picture or a precious stone, when the owner is 
unaware of the worth of them. 


Restitution 


Since every form of robbery is an injustice, the disorder thus caused 
must be made good. The obligation of restitution as a necessary con- 
dition of forgiveness is obvious. It is based on reason itself and is 
repeatedly insisted upon in Holy Writ: “If the wicked man restore 
the pledge and render what he had robbed . . . he shall surely live and 
not die. None of his sins, which he had committed, shall be imputed 
to him. He hath done judgment and justice: he shall surely live’ 
(Ezech., xxxiii. 14, 15). “If a thing belonging to another, for the sake 
of which a man has sinned, is not restored when this is possible, there 
is no real, but only feigned repentance; but if there is true sorrow, sin 
will not be remitted unless the stolen object is restored; but I said, if 
it can be restored” (St. Augustine, Ep.cliit, 20). The law of restitu- 
tion is a law of nature, and admits of no exception or dispensation whilst 
there is a physical and moral possibility of making it. By not making 
restitution, when he is in a position to do so, the thief goes on robbing 
the lawful owner of his property and of the use and enjoyment thereof. 

The abbot of a certain monastery had presented St. Henry II with 
a fine horse which the emperor loved to ride. One day one of his sol- 
diers, seeing the monarch thus mounted, rushed at him in a fit of sudden 
passion, shouting: ‘“‘You who should be the guardian of justice ride a 
stolen horse!” The horse had been stolen from the soldier, and the 
abbot had bought it in good faith from the thief. The emperor quietly 
told the excited soldier that, since the horse was his, he might take 
possession of it as well as of its rider until justice should be done to 
him. The soldier hesitated, but the emperor compelled him to take 
his mount, for he wished to give his entourage a lesson on the sacred- 
ness of private property. 

If a theft or robbery is the joint act of many, each is bound to restore 
his share of the theft. If some of the partners in the crime refuse or 
are unable to make restitution, the duty falls on the rest, so that, if 
the robbery is the result of a concerted action in such wise that each 





1 Baronius, ad an. 1047. 
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of the thieves codperated in causing the totality of loss or damage, the 
obligation of restitution so binds them that, in default of all the others, 
any one of them is bound to make it. Even if the person injured dies, 
the stolen property may not be retained, but must be restored to the 
family or heirs of the victim. 

If restitution in kind is impossible, the money value of the object 
must be given. If by making restitution the good name of a hitherto 
unsuspected person should suffer, restitution may be made through a 
third party or in some other way. If restitution is impossible, he who 
had injured another should at least endeavor to make compensation 
by praying for the person defrauded. 


























Book Reviews 


CRUCIFYING CHRIST IN STATE COLLEGES 


What exactly are the brilliant professors teaching in those lavishly 
endowed, sophisticated, and supposedly up-to-date universities of 
theirs? Are they teaching anything useful, sane and sound, or fairly 
free from nonsense? And could we by any possible stretch of imagina- 
tion dispense with some of these disinterested torch-bearers of prog- 
ress, and find ourselves none the worse for the loss? Dan Gilbert 
answers these questions in his recently published book,' and to the last 
query his reply is emphatically in the affirmative. Indeed, if any con- 
clusion at all is reached by the reader, it must be that the sooner those 
palzozoic pedants at present drawing salaries in many state universities 
are plucked from their lecture platforms, and given a sound shaking up, 
a little common sense, and possibly a modicum of culture, the better it 
will be for the community at large. 

If sensation sells a book, assuredly this book of Gilbert’s ought to be 
a best-seller; and if ugly truth superadded to morbid sensation be any 
attraction, then it ought to be the best buy of the season. The sen- 
sational nature of the volume may perhaps verge upon the incredible, 
but the horror running through it all must eventually force upon the 
reader a conviction of its reality. 

After perusing the book the reader may well wonder whether, if we 
are to have the youth of the nation go to college only to be imbued with 
principles of low-grade hedonism, fanatical contempt for religion, 
atheism active or passive, and vicious ethical norms, it might not be 
just as well, if not better, for them to remain at home; or in the event 
of their desiring such education very eagerly, to pick it up on the 
streets, or in unsavory pool-rooms, or in the company of moral perverts 
and criminals. Such delightful codes of animality, brutality, and 
sensuality could, one might think, be acquired just as easily during a 
term in a state prison, and that moreover with the maximum of facility 
and the minimum of expense. Here there would be no tuition to pay, 
no hard study periods to plague the learner, and best of all no classes to 
attend. 

A tone such as this rumbles throughout the whole of the book, and 
at times becomes highly articulate. The style, furthermore, has a re- 
freshing tang of honest enthusiasm about it. ‘“Today,” thunders the 
author, ‘for every indictment I have levelled against university pro- 
fessors I have proof!’ Incidentally it may be remarked that the number 





1 Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges. By Dan Gilbert (Alex Dulfer Printing Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.). 
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of indictments does not confine itself within the tens; it soars into the 
teens. 

Now, what of the proof of the striking statements made by Mr. 
Gilbert? It must be admitted that, if concrete instances mean any- 
thing, he has good reason to be self-assured, seeing that he is in a posi- 
tion to bring forward no less than fourteen authentic examples—re- 
sults accruing from the depraved moral and ethical standards, and the 
Huxli-Haeckelian hash of science upheld and taught in different uni- 
versities in different States. 

We enumerate a few. First comes a girl-suicide. Here is the pathos 
of a deeply religious student rushing to self-destruction because of loss 
of faith induced by the cast-iron dogmatizing of one or other of her 
professors of mid-Victorian biology. ‘He took Christ out of my heart,”’ 
were this unfortunate’s last words; “that’s why life isn’t worth living.” 
Another victim of the pedagogical charnel house, also a girl, finds dis- 
grace and social obloquy in following out logically the principles imbibed 
in a sociology course as propounded by a zealous firebrand of that par- 
ticular form of swinishness wherein marriage is derided, and ‘‘promiscuity 
on a higher plane’’—as the sociological peddler termed it—proclaimed 
the goal for all humanitarians and the panacea for all social ills. In the 
philosophy courses also similar blackguardism is perpetrated. Here 
Nietzsche claims his pound of flesh. Now it is a young man who falls 
a victim to the ravings of the mad schoolmaster of Basle, follows them 
out literally in life, and degenerates from a devoted son and a high- 
idealed youth into a hedonist, a criminal, and an alcoholic addict. Nor 
does Freud lack a sacrifice. The ugly story of Paul, who learned of 
psychoses and neuroses and other phases of psychological imbecility, is 
told very plainly and the ruin resulting is not pleasant to contemplate. 

The book is a terrible indictment of modern educational standards, 
as well as a revelation of the rottenness rampant in modern universities, 
which, viewed in all impartiality, seem to be nothing more than heathen 
shrines of impurity consecrated to the god of Dullness, and served by 
pimps arrayed in academic gowns. For example, mention is made of a 
certain professor and his wife maintaining a birth-control clinic at their 
home and placing it at the disposal of students; of sex indulgence recom- 
mended in class as essential to health; of evolution of man taught as a 
scientific fact; of socialism and Bolshevism bred and taught in lecture 
rooms. 

Obviously this book must be one of vital interest, not only to every 
priest but to every conscientious parent, and Catholics who may wish 
to send their children to these state universities ought to know exactly 
just what kind of culture they may expect to see their sons and daughters 
acquire. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 
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READINGS FOR RETREATS 











































he 
Three moderately sized volumes of meditations or conferences, is- 
” sued by Pierre Téqui of Paris, come to hand for notice. They might at- 
y- tract the zeal of a capable translator for an English rendering or adap- 
- tation. 
e- (1) The Oratorian, Pére Lescceur, obtained an Imprimatur (May 25, 
ns 1909) for his work, ‘“‘Les deux Vies en Face de la Mort,’’! furnishing 
- priests with brief meditations for their monthly retreat. The present 
volume, dated 1933, does not indicate whether or not the work had been 
S previously published, and the present reviewer admits his own ignorance 
iS in the matter. Howbeit, the author’s Preface sounds a friendly tocsin 
7 of warning for priests whose age could well suggest a close approach to 


“The Journey’s End.” Pére Lescceur writes: ‘“The author of the pres- 
ent work came, quite a number of years ago, to that time of life which is 
J commonly referred to under the title of années de graces’’—which means 
1 for everybody that, once the midtime of life has been already passed 
i for many years, what remains of the earthly pilgrimage may well be 
4 accounted a pure favor granted by Providence. But it also means that 
the best use we can make of such a respite coming from God is to pre- 
. pare ourselves for death. He points out, of course, that Our Saviour 
warned us to be always ready, but adds that the warning has a special 
force for those who have obviously neared the term of their pilgrimage. 
| And so his little book is for all of us, whether we be longtime ambassadors 
for Christ, or only ‘‘just ordained.” A subtitle (‘‘Courtes Méditations 
pour la Retraite du Mois’’) is justified by the brevity of the thirty-three 
Meditations (about 1300 words each). A footnote on page viii éx- 
plains the expression, ‘“‘Retraite du Mois’’—a one-day retreat each 
month in preparation for death. In addition to the Meditations, the 
little volume contains thirty-four ‘‘Pensées Diverses sur la Vie et la 
Mort,” averaging less than a page and attractive in title and in treat- 
ment. 

(2) The plan to issue a series of moderately priced books that should 
give us the conferences or meditations, hitherto unpublished, of notable 
retreat-masters has apparently produced only two volumes thus far. 
The plan is designed to follow the scheme—or, perhaps better stated, 
the spirit—of the Exercises of St. Ignatius, and to select such unedited 
courses of meditations as may, from time to time, conform with that 
scheme or spirit. 

The first of these two issues is one on the true destiny of man*—a 
series of six discourses of Pére Félix, S.J., constituting the first retreat 
given by him at Notre Dame in Paris.- The theme is obviously funda- 





1 Les deux Vies en Face dela Mort. Par R. P. Lescceur (P. Téqui, Paris). 
2 La Destinée. Premiere Retraite de Notre-Dame de Paris. Par P. R. Félix, S.J. 
(Same Publishers). 
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mental, as the prefatory Au Lecteur points out: ‘Destiny is the end 
assigned to a creature endowed with intelligence and liberty, by the 
intelligent and free act of the Creator” (page v). A footnote here ac- 
cordingly remarks: “Le présent écrit s’adresse aux chrétiens et 4 tous 
ceux qui, sans |’étre encore, gardent au moins la croyance a Dieu, a 
la Providence et a la liberté.”’ 

The second issue*® is the ‘Last Retreat” of Pére Ravignan given to 
Carmelite Nuns in November, 1857, three months before his death. 
The conferences (entretiens) were noted down by the Nuns and were 
thus preserved to posterity, alike for the Sisters in the various Carmels 
of France and for pious souls everywhere that aim at evangelical per- 
fection. In an interesting Avant-Propos the Carmelite Sisters declare 
that, in spite of the utmost fidelity and exactitude in their endeavor to 
reproduce the very words of Pére Ravignan, they do not feel that they 
have always succeeded; and yet they are not alarmed at this fact, since 
in the simple and familiar meditations given conversationally a reader 
should not expect a static sort of style, or perfection in detail, or any 
grand eloquence. The business of editing consisted in omitting the 
inevitable oversights found in familiar and improvised speech, whilst 
adding naught and retrenching little. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


* Derniére Retraite du R. P. De Ravignan donnée aux Religieuses Carmelites du 
monastére de la rue de Messine, a Paris, pendant le mois de Novembre, 1857 (Same 
Publishers). 


ON TEACHING THE CATECHISM 


“How to Teach the Catechism”’ is a three-volume work by the Right 
Reverend M. A. Schumacher, M.A. (Bgnziger Brothers, New York 
City). The title page gives the following succinct and satisfying de- 
scription of the contents: ‘A Teacher’s Manual containing a systema- 
tized presentation of lessons in the Baltimore Catechism, in correlation 
with Bible and Church History, the ecclesiastical year, Liturgy and the 
lives of the Saints, also a definite schedule of lesson plans for the Religion 
curriculum of every grade.’”’ The author-has endeavored to introduce 
modern techniques into the teaching of the Catechism. The work has 
much to offer for a teacher-training course in Religion for the elementary 
school, and it will be a boon to the busy teacher who perchance has not 
had a course of training in the teaching of this all-important subject. 
Msgr. Schumacher writes from the depths of the findings of a long ex- 
perience in the classroom. The few faults found tend to emphasize 
the general excellence of the work. Some of the poems selected for the 
first volume—for pupils of the first, second and third grades—demand a 
rather difficult vocabulary. The wealth of material presented is some- 
times bewildering, but the conscious aim of the author is to render the 
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consultation of references unnecessary. The unit plan is followed 
throughout, but the teacher may easily adapt the successive units to 
the requirements of a given course of study. The skillful use of these 
volumes will take much of the monotony out of traditional Catechism 


teaching. 
Pau M. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 


“T am not aware,” says Father G. J. MacGillivray in the Preface to his 
new book, ‘“The Christian Virtues,’’' “of any simple popular book in 
English, which deals specifically with the Christian virtues, and there 
seemed to be a need for one. That is the reason why this book has been 
written.”’ There is need for such a book, and the author in writing it 
has rendered us a signal service. At a time when we are not merely 
threatened, but wellnigh overwhelmed, with a recrudescence of the 
pagan spirit in literature and art as in life, the nature and beauty of the 
virtues exemplified and taught by the Divine Master need to be empha- 
sized anew. Father MacGillivray has discharged his task surprisingly 
well. There is no effort here at fine writing, but a simplicity and direct- 
ness that carry conviction with every word. The copious illustrations 
used in every chapter are very much to the point and serve admirably 
their purpose of elucidating an abstract subject. Quotations, too, from 
numerous sources reveal a wide reading and wise selection. Eminently 
sensible and practical are the suggestions for exercising the virtues in 
everyday life. 

Throughout the treatise the author adheres faithfully, but never 
slavishly, to the teaching of the Secunda Secunde of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. After a brief introductory chapter on the nature of the Chris- 
tian virtues in general, the Theological Virtues of Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity are each treated in turn, and then the Moral Virtues under the famil- 
iar headings of the four Cardinal Virtues—Prudence, Justice, Fortitude 
and Temperance. At the end of each chapter, the Gift of the Holy Ghost 
corresponding to the virtue just treated is briefly considered and the 
reader shown how it may be used to perfect that virtue. Preachers, in- 
tent upon giving their auditors substantial help for their daily conduct, 
will know how to quarry many a solid sermon from the bedrock of this 
volume. But it will be just as useful as a book of self-help to everyone 
who has set himself the high goal of a truly Christian life. 

PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 


1 P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 


RATIONAL SERVICE 


Christian truth in our days is being attacked and distorted as never 
before, and these virulent assaults on divine truth are made through 
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vehicles that reach the man of the street. Hence it becomes necessary 
that the Catholic layman be able to give an intelligent account of his 
faith and to defend it if occasion arises. If he is well informed, the lay- 
man can also become an apostle of the truth and help honest inquirers 
to find the way to the one Fold. A medium that would set forth the 
truths of revelation in a genuinely popular form and in an attractive 
manner would be a very desirable thing and could do no end of good. 
Dr. Marshall offers a text intended to meet the requirements of the 
ordinary layman.' He explains the purpose and character of his 
work as follows: “It is in the hope that this comprehensive explanation 
of the truths of faith in a simple manner will absorb the attention of 
Catholic-minded men and women so that they might be in a position 
to explain intelligently what they believe, that I have published this 
work.”” We are not sure that the author has entirely succeeded in his 
laudable attempt. 

For the greater part, the work is a translation from the French. 
Now, what is adapted to the mentality of one people does not neces- 
sarily appeal to that of another. Instead of a translation, he should 
have given us a completely revised and remodelled version of the original. 
We take no umbrage at the catechetical form of presentation, but on the 
contrary are rather partial to this method of exposition. However, 
the questions ought not to be multiplied unduly, and there should be 
between them some organic connection which indicates the internal 
continuity and coherence of the doctrine proposed. In this respect there 
is room for much improvement in the author’s treatment of the subject. 
Nevertheless, the book may prove very helpful to those of simple faith 
whose opportunities for instruction have been limited. And these 
have first claim on the ministry of the word. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1 God’s Truth. The Answer to Laicism. By the Rev. Eugene F. Marshall, D.D. 
(Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass.). 








